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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. — when, through a strange and unaccountable | tribes of the agricultural Pelasgi, which no 
7 é ; Hs process, he beholds what he buried in one sea-| Egyptian is reputed, even by tradition,* to 
Athens: its Rise and Fall; with Sy iews of | son spring forth the harvest of the next — the) have visited. The origin of prayer is in the 
the Arts, Literature, and Social Life of the| earth itself, the mysterious garner, the benign,| sense of dependence, and in the instinct of 
Athenian People. 2 vols. 8vo, London, | put sometimes the capricious reproducer of the | self-preservation, or self-interest. The first 
1837. Saunders and Otley. treasures committed to its charge, becomes the| objects of prayer to the infant man will be 
Mr. ButwEr stands too high in the literature | object of the wonder, the hope, and the fear, | those on which, by his localities, he believes 
of his country and age, not to be exposed to all| which are the natural origin of adoration and| himself to be most dependent for whatever 
those assaults which have ever attended living | prayer. Again, when he discovers the in- | blessings his mode of life inclines him the most 
genius. His works of fiction are read and ad-| fluence of the heaven upon the growth of his; to covet, or from which may come whatever 
mired in every language of Europe, and are | labour —when, taught by experience, he ac-, peril his instinct will teach him the most to 
spread, like Scott’s, over the face of the civi-| knowledges its power to blast, or to mellow—|deprecate and fear. It is this obvious truth 
lised world. His poetical imaginings have|then, by the same process of ideas, the heaven | which destroys all the erudite systems that 
stirred the bosoms of the gentle lovers of nature | also assumes the character of divinity, and be-| would refer the different creeds of the heathen 
of every class, and in every clime. His classic | comes a new agent, whose wrath is to.be pro-|to some single origin. ‘Till the earth be the 
creations have extorted the praises of the learn-| pitiated, whose favour is to be won. What|same in each region —till the same circum- 
ed, while they excited the best sympathies of un-' common sense thus suggests to us, our re-|stances surround every tribe— different im- 
schooled humanity. His general views of so-' searches confirm, and we find, accordingly, that | pressions, in nations yet unconverted and un- 
ciety and national manners have been received | the earth and the heaven are the earliest deities | civilised, must produce different deities. Nature 
with attention by the philosophical and ob-' of the agricultural Pelasgi. As the Nile to the! suggests a God, and man invests him with attri- 
servant :—and he is yet in the spring-tide of fields of the Egyptian, earth and heaven to the|butes. Nature and man, the same as a whole, 
early manhood. It might be thought that such | culture of the Greek. The effects of the sun! vary in details; the one does not every where 
an individual would reap nothing from his con-, upon human labour and human enjoyment are| suggest the same notions— the other cannot 
temporaries but gratitude and admiration ; and so sensible to the simplest understanding, that |every where imagine the same attributes. As 
so he does from the vast mass. But such is we cannot wonder to find that glorious lu-! with other tribes so with the Pelasgi, or primi- 
the weakness of our nature — such the melan-' minary among the most popular deities of an-|tive Greeks: their early gods were the creatures 
choly operation of personal and party feelings, | cient nations. Why search through the East/of their own early impressions. As one source 
that we have often, and but lately too, seen to account for its worship in Greece? More {of religion was in external objects, so another is 
this man attempted to be held up to ridicule, easy to suppose that the inhabitants of a land, | to be found in internal sensations and emotions. 
and vituperated as a shallow, misled pretender.. whom the sun so especially favoured, saw and | The passions are so powerful in their effects 
He, however, needs no defence from us for the blest it for it was good, than, amidst innu- upon individuals and nations, that we can be 
past. In spite of envy and malice he holds his, merable contradictions and extravagant as-/ little surprised to find those effects attributed 
own proud station ; and what a few of his own' sumptions, to decide upon that remoter shore |to the instigation and influence of a super- 
time may deny him, will be liberally granted) whence was transplanted a deity whose effects | natural being. Love is individualised and per. 
by a juster posterity. | were so benignant, whose worship so natural, | sonified in nearly all ee and love, 
In the present publication he comes before to the Greeks. And in the more plain belief) therefore, ranks among the earliest of the Gre. 
us as a historian ; and well does he sustain the we are also borne out by the more sound in-|cian gods. Fear, or terror, whose influence is 
grand effort. Years of labour have not been ductions of learning. For it is noticeable that | often so strange, sudden, and unaccountable— 
mispent in research and consideration; and neither the moon nor the stars — favourite di-| seizing even the bravest—spreading through 
the style is worthy of the best name in this vinities with those who enjoyed the serene| numbers with all the speed of an electric sym- 
elevated department of our national literature. nights, or inhabited the broad plains of the|pathy—and deciding in a moment the destiny 
More we will not say now. . Our opinion must, East —were (though probably admitted among | of an army or the ruin of a tribe—is another of 
as yet, of necessity, be hasty and general: with the Pelasgic deities) honoured with that intense | those passions, easily supposed the affatus of 
sufficient opportunity to afford the reflexion | and reverent worship which attended them in |some preternatural power, and easily, therefore, 
such a publication demands, we shall hereafter Asia and in Egypt. To the Pelasgi, not yet | susceptible of personification. And the pride of 
endeavour to discharge our critical duty. arrived at the intellectual stage of philosophical |men, more especially if habitually courageous 
The work (of which two other volumes are contemplation, the most sensible objects of in-|and warlike, will gladly yield to the credulities 
promised to complete the design) is dedicated, fluence would be the most earnestly adored. | which shelter a degrading and unwonted in- 
with due acknowledgments, to Mr. Fynes Clin- What the stars were to the East, their own |firmity beneath the agency of a superior being. 
ton, the author of the “‘ Fasti Hellenici.”” Mr. beautiful Aurora, awakening them to the de-| Terror, therefore, received a shape and found 
Bulwer, differing from the course of Mr. light of their genial and temperate climate, was |4n altar probably as early at least as the heroic 
Thirlwall, looks more to the subjects of lite- to the early Greeks. Of deities, thus created|age. According to Plutarch, Theseus sacrificed 
rature than wars; brings down his narra- from external objects, some will rise out (if I|to terror previous to his battle with the Ama- 
tive to the period of the supreme administration may use the expression) of natural accident, |zous ;—an idle tale, it is true, but proving, per- 
of Pericles, and ends with an analysis of the and local circumstance. An earthquake will|haps, the antiquity of a tradition. As society 
tragedies of Sophocles. The great object is to connect a deity with the earth, an inundation | advanced from barbarism, arose more intellectual 
explain the rise and fall of Athens; and the with the river or the sea. The Grecian soil creations; as cities were built, and as, in the 
author commences with an antiquarian exa- bears the marks of maritime revolution ; many Constant flux and reflux of martial tribes, cit'es 
mination into the origin of the Greeks. With-' of the tribes were settled along the coast, and, | were overthrown, the elements of the social 
out pausing on this, we shall beg to exemplify | perhaps, had already adventured their rafts state grew into personification, to which in- 
the skill and mastery of mind displayed through- upon the main. A deity of the sea (without fluence was attributed, and reverence paid. 
out, by a fine sketch of a portion of the my- | any necessary revelation from Africa) is, there- | Thus were fixed into divinity and shape, order, 
thology. fore, among the earliest of the Grecian gods. , peace, justice, and the stern and gloomy orcos,+ 
“The mythology of the early Greeks may,|The attributes of each deity will be formed | witness of the oath, avenger of the perjury. 
perhaps, be derived from the following principal from the pursuits and occupations of the wor-; This, the second source of religion, though 
sources :—First, the worship of natural objects; shippers—sanguinary with the warlike—gentle , more subtle and refined in its creations, had still 
and of divinities, so formed, the most unequi-| with the peaceful. The pastoral Pelasgi of | its origin in the same human causes as the first, 
vocally national will obviously be those most | Arcadia honoured the pastoral Pan for ages, V!2- anticipation of good and apprehension of 
associated with their mode of life, and the in-| before he was received by their Pelasgic bro-| * « The connexion of Ceres with Isis was a sulsoquent 
fluences of their climate. When the savage | therhood of Attica; and the agricultural De-| i™novation.” 


. : A t Orcos was the personification of an oath, or the sanc- 
first entrusts the seed to the bosom of the earth |meter or Ceres will be recognised among many | tity ia_ . 
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evil. Of deities so created, many, however, |complexity, yet more original from the pla-| 


were the inventions of poets (poetic metaphor | giarisms which it embraced. Secondly, that it 
is a fruitful mother of mythological fable) ; | differed in many details in the different states : 
many, also, were the graceful refinements of a | but under the developement of a general inter- 
subsequent age. But some (and nearly all course, assisted by a common language, the 
those J have enumerated) may be traced to the | plastic and tolerant genius of the people har- 
earliest period to which such researches can |monised all discords— until (catholic in its 
ascend. It is obvious that the eldest would be fundamental principles) her religion united the 
connected with the passions—the more modern | whole of Greece in indissoluble bonds of faith 
with the intellect. It seems to me apparent, und poetry—of daily customs and venerable 
that almost simultaneously with deities of these | traditions. Thirdly, that the influence of other 
two classes would arise the greater and more |creeds, though by no means unimportant in 
influential class of personal divinities which | amplifying the character, and adding to the 
gradually expand into the heroic dynasty of | list, of the primitive deities, appears far more 
Olympus. The associations which one tribe, | evident in the ceremonies and usages, than the 
or one generation, united with the heaven, the personal creations, of the faith. 
earth, or the sun, another might obviously con. | reasonably sceptical as to what Herodotus heard 


nect, or confuse, with a spirit or genius inhabit. of the origin of rites or gods from Egyptian | 


ing or influencing the element or physical object | priests ; but there is no reason to disbelieve the 
which excited their anxiety or awe ; and, this testimony of his experience, when he asserts 
creation effected, so what one tribe or gene- | that the forms and solemnities of one worship 
ration might ascribe to the single personifica- | closely resemble those of another ;— the imita- 
tion of a passion, a faculty, or a moral and social | tion of a foreign ceremony is perfectly com- 
principle, another would just as naturally refer patible with the aboriginal invention of a 
toa personal and more complex deity :—that national God. For the rest, I think it might 
which in one instance would form the very na-|be (and by many scholars appears to me to 
ture of a superior being, in the other would have been), abundantly shewn, that the Pha- 
form only an attribute—swell the power and nician influences upon the early mythology of 
amplify the character of a Jupiter, a Mars, a | the Greeks were far greater than the Egyptian, 


We may be | 





Venns, ora Pan. It is in the nature of man, 
that personal divinities, once created and adored, 
should present more vivid and forcible images 
to his fancy than abstract personifications of 
physical objects and moral impressions. Thus, 
deities of this class would gradually rise into 
pre-eminence and popularity above those more 
vague and incorporeal; and (though T guard 
myself from absolutely solving in this manner 
the enigma of ancient theogonies) the family of 
Jupiter could scarcely fail to possess themselves 
of the shadowy thrones of the ancestral earth 
and the primeval heaven. <A third source of 
the Grecian, as of all mythologies, was in the 
worship of men who had actually existed, or 
been supposed to exist ; for, in this respect, 
errors might creep into the calendar of heroes, 
as they did into the calendar of saints (the hero. 
worship of the moderns), which has canonised 
many names to which it is impossible to find | 
the owners. This:was probably the latest, but 
perhaps, in after times, the most influential and | 
popular, addition to the aboriginal faith. The 


worship of dead men once established, it was|that contempt of life common to the warlike. | 


though by degrees, and long after the heroic 
age, the latter became nore eagerly adopted, 
and more superficially apparent.” 

The effects of their religion on the Greek 
character are also finely explained ; and, coming 
to the Heroic Ages, Mr. B. says beautifully :— 

* As one who has been journeying through 
the dark begins at length to perceive the night 
breaking away in mist and shadow, so that the 
forms of things, yet uncertain and undefined, 


assume an exaggerated and gigantic outline, , 


half lost amidst the clouds, —so now, through 


the obscurity of fable, we descry the dim and, 
* 


mighty outline of the Heroic Age. 

*¢ Much of the national spirit of every people, 
even in its most civilised epochs, is to be traced 
‘to the influence of that age which may be 
‘called the Heroic. 
‘the early Greece tended to humanise even in 
their excesses. 
instances of their sternness, ferocity, and re- 


venge; they were insolent from the conscious. | 


ness of surpassing strength ; often cruel from 


The wild adventurers of, 


Tt is true that there are many | 


iaaie 

tenuate their offences. Thus, certain models, 
/ not indeed wholly pure or excellent, but bright 
with many of those qualities which ennoble a 
{national character, were set before the emula. 
| tion of the aspiring and the young; and the 
traditional fame of a Hercules or a Theseus 
jassisted to inspire the souls of those who, ages 
| afterwards, broke the Mede at Marathon, and 
arrested the Persian might in the Pass of Ther- 
‘mopyle. For, as the spirit of a poet has its 
jinfluence on the destiny and character of na- 
| tions, so Time himself hath his own poetry, pre- 
ceding and calling forth the poetry of the 
human genius, and breathing inspirations, 
imaginative and imperishable, from the great 
deeds and gigantic images of an ancestral and 
| traditionary age.” 

Grecian geography is next generally dis. 
cussed ; and we have, in particular, some stir- 
lring sketches of Sparta :— 
| ** In their domestic life, the Spartans, like 
the rest of the Greeks, had but little pleasure 
in the society of their wives. At first the 
‘young husband only visited his bride by stealth 
—to be seen in company with her was a dis- 
grace. But the women enjoyed a much greater 
, freedom and received a higher respect in Sparta 
‘than elsewhere; the soft Asiatic distinctions 
in dignity between the respective sexes did not 
reach the hardy mountaineers of Lacedemon : 
the wife was the mother of men! Brought up 
in robust habits, accustomed to athletic exer. 
'cises, her person exposed in public processions 
and dances—which, but for the custom that 
made decorous even indecency itself, would 
have been, indeed, licentious—the Spartan 
maiden, strong, hardy, and halfa partaker in the 
ceremonies of public life, shared the habits, aided 
the emulation, imbibed the patriotism, of her 
future consort. And, by her sympathy with 
his habits and pursuits, she obtained an in- 
fluence and ascendency over him which were 
unknown in the rest of Greece. Dignified on 
public occasions, the Spartan matron was deem- 
|ed, however, a virago in private life; and she 
| who had no sorrow for a slaughtered son had 
very little deference for a living husband. Her 
obedience to her spouse appears to have been 
the most cheerfully rendered upon those deli- 
cate emergencies when the service of the state 
required her submission to the embraces of 
another !""* 

The governments of Greece are described 





natural to a people so habituated to incorporate But the darker side of their character is far|and contrasted with much of sound reasoning, 
and familiarise religious impressions, to ima- | less commonly presented to us than the brighter | We offer two short specimens :— 


gine that even their primary gods, first formed 
from natural impressions (and, still more, those 
deities they had borrowed from stranger creeds), | 
should have walked the earth. And thus, 
amongst the multitude in the philosophical | 
ages, even the loftiest of the Olympian dwellers 
were vaguely supposed to have known hu- 
manity ;—their immortality but the apotheosis 
of the benefactor or the hero. = * ° * 
* To sum up, the above remarks conduce | 
to these principal conclusions; First, that the 
Grecian mythology cannot be moulded into 
any of the capricious and fantastic systems of | 
erudite ingenuity. As a whole, no mythology | 
can be considered more strikingly original, not 
only because its foundations appear indigenous, 
and based upon the character and impressions 
of the people—not only because at no one 
period, from the earliest even tothe latest date. 
whatever occasional resemblances may exist, 
ean any identity be established between its 
most popular and essential creations, and those 
of any other faith ; but because, even all that 
it borrowed it rapidly remodelled and natural- 
ised, growing yet more individual from its. very 





‘in the wild elements of unsettled opinion, 
recognised standard of generosity and of justice. | one wife. 





—they seem to lave been alive to generous} 


emotions, more readily than any other race so 
warlike in an age so rude: their affections 
were fervid as their hatreds; their friendships 
more remarkable than their feuds. 
ferocity was not, as with the Scandinavian 


Even their to obtain the many. 
| } 


“ Now appeared the class of demagogues. 
The people had been accustomed to change. 
They had been led against monarchy, and 
found they had only resigned the one master 
A demagogue arose, 
of their own order, more 


sometimes one 


heroes, a virtue and a boast — their public | often a dissatisfied, ambitious, or impoverished 


opinion honoured the compassionate and the 
clement. 


jnoble; for they who have wasted their patri- 
Thus Hercules is said first to have|mony, as the Stagyrite shrewdly observes, are 


introduced the custom of surrendering to the | great promoters of innovation. Party ran high, 


enemy the corpses of their slain ; and mildness, 
justice, and courtesy, are no less his attributes 
than invincible strength and undaunted cour- 
age. ‘Traversing various lands, these Paladins 
of an elder chivalry acquired an experience of 
different governments and customs, which as- 
sisted, on their return, to polish and refine the 
admiring 
adorned. Like the knights of a northern my- 


and redress the wronged ; and they thus fixed, 


Their deeds became the theme of the poets, 
who sought to embellish their virtues, and ex. 


;men were left unta 


the state became divided, passions were aroused, 


* « Aristotle, who is exceedingly severe on the Spartan 
ladies, says, very shrewdly, that the men were trained to 
submission to a civil by a military system, while the wo- 

med. A Spartan hero was thus made 


to be henpecked. Yet, with all the alleged severity of 


| the Dorian morals, these sturdy matrons rather discarded 
: A P | the graces than avoided the frailties of their softer con- 
tribes which their achievements had | temporaries. : A 
| testimonials of their chastity. Plutarch, the blind pane- 
| * ° | gyrist of Sparta, observes, with amusing composure, that 

thus, their duty was to punish the oppressor, | the Spartan husbands were permitted to lend their wives 


Plato and Aristotle give very unfavourable 


to each other; and Polybius (in a fragment of the 12th 
book) informs us that it was an old-fashioned and com- 


4| mon custom in Sparta for three or four brothers to share 


The poor husbands!—no doubt the lady was a 
match for them all! So much for those gentle creatures 
whom that grave German professor, M. Miiller, holds up 
to our admiration and despair.” 
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and the popular leader became the popular idol. 
His life was, probably, often in danger from the 
resentment of the nobles, and it was always 
easy to assert that it was so endangered. He 
obtained a guard to protect him, conciliated the 
soldiers, seized the citadel, and rose at once 
from the head of the populace to the ruler of 
the state. Such was the common history of the 
tyrants of Greece. . ° * * 

“ We should remove some very important 
prejudices from our minds, if we could once 
subscribe to a fact, plain in itself, but which the 
contests of modern party have utterly obscured 
—that, in the mere forms of their government, 
the Greek republics cannot fairly be pressed 
into the service of those who, in existing times, 
would attest the evils, or proclaim the benefits, 
of constitutions purely democratic. In the first 


place, they were not democracies, even in their | 


most democratic shape: the vast majority of 
the working classes were the enslaved popu- 
lation ; and, therefore, to increase the popular 
tendencies of the republic was, in fact, only to 
increase the liberties of the few. We may 
fairly doubt whether the worst evils of the 
ancient republics, in the separation of ranks, 
and the war between rich and poor, were not 
the necessary results of slavery. We may 
doubt, with equal probability, whether much of 


the lofty spirit, and the universal passion for | 


public affairs, whence emanated the enterprise, 
the competition, the patriotism, and the glory 
of the ancient cities, could have existed without 
a subordinate race to carry on the drudgeries of 
daily life. It is clear, also, that much of the 
intellectual greatness of the several states arose 
from the exceeding smallness of their territories, 
the concentration of internal power, and the 
perpetual emulation with neighbouring and 
kindred states, nearly equal in civilisation ; it 
is clear, too, that much of the vicious parts of 
their character, and yet much of their more 
brilliant, arose from the absence of the press. 
Their intellectual state was that of men talked 
to, not written to. Their imagination was per- 
petually called forth —their deliberative reason 
rarely ;—they were the fitting audience for an 
orator, whose art is effective in proportion to 
the impulse and the passion of those he ad- 


dresses. Nor must it be forgotten, that the | 


representative system, which is the proper 
conductor of the democratic action, if not 
wholly unknown to the Greeks, and if uncon- 
sciously practised in the Spartan ephoralty, was, 
at least, never existent in the more democratic 
states ; and assemblies of the whole people are 
compatible only with those small nations of 
which the city is the country. Thus, it would 
he impossible for us to propose the abstract con- 
stitution of any ancient state as a warning or 
an example to modern countries which possess 
territories large in extent — which subsist with- 
out a slave population—which substitute repre- 
sentative councils for popular assemblies —and 
which direct the intellectual tastes and political 
habits of a people, not by oratory and con- 
versation, but through the more calm and dis- 
passionate medium of the press. This principle 
settled, it may, perhaps, be generally conceded, 
that, on comparing the democracies of Greece 
with all other contemporary forms of govern- 
ment, we find them the most favourable to 
mental cultivation; not more exposed than 
others to internal revolutions — usually, in fact, 
more durable; more mild and civilised in their 
laws; and that the worst tyranny of the 
Demus, whether at home or abroad, never 
equalled that of an oligarchy or a single ruler. 
That in which the ancient republics are pro- 
perly models to us, consists. not in the form, but 


| 


the spirit of their legislation. They teach us 
that patriotism is most promoted by bringing 
all classes into public and constant intercourse ; 
that intellect is most luxuriant wherever the 
competition is widest and most unfettered ; 
and that legislators can create no rewards, and 
invent no penalties, equal to those which are 
silently engendered by society itself, while it 
maintains, elaborated into a system, the desire 
of glory and the dread of shame.” 

Early literature is the theme which closes 
Book I ; concluding which, Mr. B. proceeds 
from dissertation into history. He contends 
for the personality of Homer, as an Asiatic 
Greek ; but we must come to an end for the 
present, which we do with a cheering com- 
parison :— 

** Tf we examine the ways of an infant, we 
| shall cease to wonder at those of an infant civi- 
jlisation. Long before we can engage the curi- 
osity of the child in the history of England ; 
long before we can induce him to listen with 
pleasure to our stories even of Poictiers and 
Cressy 3 and (a@ forliori) long before he can be 
taught an interest in Magna Charta and the 
| Bill of Rights,—he will of his own accord ques- 
; tion us of the phenomena of Nature; inquire 
how he himself came into the world ; delight 
jto learn something of the God we tell him to 
adore ; and find in the rainbow and the thunder, 
lin the meteor and the star, a thousand subjects 
| of eager curiosity and reverent wonder. ‘The 
| why perpetually torments him: every child is 
| born a philosopher ! — the child is the analogy 
‘of a people yet in childhood.”* 











| Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott, Vol. I. 
1837. Edinburgh, Cadell; London, Murray ; 
| Whittaker and Co. 
|THE continuation of this delightful literary 
| treasure shews that, intense as was the interest 
excited, it was far from being exhausted in the 
first volume ; and, on the contrary, is main- 
tained with almost equal spirit, and certainly 
introducing persons and discussions of more 
universal concern. It is true that the personal 
particulars of the infancy and first steps in 
|literature of such a man as Scott, must ever 
| possess attractions of the highest class; but 
it is not less certain that the tracing of his 
after progression must involve a multitude of 
circumstances of perhaps greater importance, 
though unattended by the individualities which 
are the more immediate charms of biography. 
This volume commences with an account of 
the removal of Scott to his now famed residence 
of Ashestiel, on the pastoral banks of the Tweed ; 
jand proceeds to detail the formation of his 
| partnership as a printer with James Ballantyne. 
the publication of the ‘* Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
| his appointment as a clerk of session, the writ- 
ing and publishing of ** Marmion,” the editing 
) of Dryden, and other matters, to which we shall 
turn in future Gazetles. At present we follow 


* «© To this solution of the question, Why literature 
should generally commence with attempts at philosophy, 
—_ be added another :—When written first breaks upon 
oral communication, the reading public must necessarily 
be extremely confined. In many early nations, that 
reading public would be composed of the caste of priests; 
in this case philosophy would be cramped by superstition, 
In Greece, there being no caste of priests, philosophy 
embraced these studious minds addicted to a species of 
inauiry which rejected the poetical form, as well as the 
poetical spirit. It may be observed, that the more limited 
the reading public, the more abstruse are, pene 5 prose 
compositions; as readers increase, literature goes back to 
the fashion of oral communication: for, if the reciter 
addressed the multitude in the earlier age, so the writer 
addresses a multitude in the later; literature, therefore, 
commences with poetical fiction, and usually terminates 
with prose fiction. It was so in the ancient world —it 
will be so with England and France, The harvest of , 
novels is, I fear, a sign of the approaching exhaustion of | 
the soil.” 











the order of dates; and as one of the affairs 
which produced very material effects through. 
out his whole career, commence with Scott’s 
embarking in the printing business. 

* Mr. Ballantyne, in his Memorandum, says, 
that very shortly after the publication of the 
‘Lay,’ he found himself obliged to apply to Mr. 
Scott for an advance of money ; his own capital 
being inadequate for the business which had 
heen accumulated on his press, in consequence 
of the reputation it had acquired for beauty and 
correctness of execution. Already, as we have 
seen, Ballantyne had received ¢ a liberal loan ;’ 
‘and now,” says he, * being compelled, maugre 
all delicacy, to renew my application, he ean. 
didly answered that he was not quite sure that 
it would be prudent for him to comply; but, 
in order to evince his entire confidence in me, 
he was willing to make a suitable advance to 
be admitted as a third-sharer of my business.’ 
In truth, Scott now embarked in Ballantyne’s 
concern almost the whole of the capital at his 
disposal, namely, the 50007. which he had re. 
ceived for Rosebank, and which he had, a few 
months before, designed to invest in the pur 
chase of Broadmeadows. Dis aliter visum. 
I have, many pages back, hinted my suspicion 
that he had formed some distant notion of such 
an alliance, as early as the date of Ballantyne’s 
projected removal from Kelso to Edinburgh ; 
and his Introduction to the ‘ Lay,’ in 1830, 
appears to leave little doubt that the hope of 
ultimately succeeding at the bar had waxed 
very faint, before the third volume of the 
* Minstrelsy’ was brought out in 1803. When 
that hope ultimately vanished altogether, per- 
haps he himself would not have found it easy 
to tell. The most important of men’s opinions, 
views, and projects, are sometimes taken up in 
so very gradual a manner, and after so many 
pauses of hesitation and of inward retractation, 
that they themselves are at a loss to trace in 
retrospect all the stages through which their 
minds have passed. . ‘ ® 

** The forming of this commercial connexion 
was one of the most important steps in Scott's 
life. He continned bound by it during twenty 
years, and its influence on his literary exer- 
tions and his worldly fortunes was productive 
of much good and not a little evil. Its effects 
were, in truth, so mixed and balanced during 
the vicissitudes of a long and vigorous career, 
that I at this moment doubt whether it ought, 
on the whole, to be considered with more of 
satisfaction or of regret. With what zeal he 
proceeded in advancing the views of the new 
copartnership, his correspondence bears ample 
evidence. The brilliant and captivating ge- 
nius, now acknowledged universally, was soon 
discovered by the leading booksellers of the 
time to be united with such abundance of ma- 
tured information in many departments, and, 
above all, with such indefatigable habits, as to 
mark him out for the most valuable workman 
they could engage for the furtherance of their 
schemes. He had, long before this, cast a 
shrewd and penetrating eye over the field of 
literary enterprise, and developed in his own 
mind the outlines of many extensive plans, 
which wanted nothing but the command of a 
sufficient body of able subalterns to be carried 
into execution with splendid success. Such of 
these as he grappled with in his own person 
were, with rare exceptions, carried to a tri« 
umphant conclusion: but the alliance with 
Ballantyne soon infected him with the pro- 
verbial rashiness of mere mercantile adventure ; 
while, at the same time, his generous feelings 
for other men of letters, and his characteristic 
propensity to over-rate their talents, combined 
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berie than they conceive the long practice of 
their brethren has rendered matter of prescrip- 


nc 

to hurry him and his friends into a multitude 
of arrangements, the results of which were 
often extremely embarrassing, and ultimately, | tive right, they contrive to clip the author's 
in the aggregate, all but disastrous. It is an! proportion of profits down to a mere trifle. It 
old saying, that wherever there is a secret there is the tale of the fox that went a-hunting with 
must be something wrong; and dearly did he) the lion, upon condition of equal division of 
pay the penalty for the mystery in which he| the spoil; and yet I do not quite blame the 
had chosen to involve this transaction. It was | booksellers, when I consider the very singular 
his rule from the beginning, that whatever he nature of their mystery. A butcher generally 
wrote or edited must be printed at that press ;| understands something of black cattle, and wo 
and, had he catered for it only as author and betide the jockey who should presume to ex- 
sole editor, all had been well: but, had the ercise his'profession without a competent know- 
booksellers known his direct pecuniary interest | ledge of horse-flesh. But who ever heard of a 
in keeping up and extending the occupation of | bookseller pretending to understand the com- 
those types, they would have taken into ac- | modity in which he dealt? They are the only 
count his lively imagination and sanguine tem- | tradesmen in the world who professedly, and 
perament, as well as his taste and judgment, | by choice, deal in what is called ‘a pig in a 
and considered, far more deliberately than they | poke.’ When you consider the abominable 
too often did, his multifarious recommendations | trash which, by their sheer ignorance, is pub- 
of new literary schemes, coupled though these lished every year, you will readily excuse them 
were with some dim understanding that, if the | for the indemnification which they must neces- 
Ballantyne press were employed, his own liter-' sarily obtain at the expense of authors of some 
ary skill would be at his friend’s disposal for|value. In fact, though the account between 
the general superintendence of the undertaking. | an individual bookseller and such a man as 
On the other hand, Scott’s suggestions were, Southey may be iniquitous enough, yet I ap- 





in many cases—perhaps in the majority of prehend that upon the whole the account be- | 


them —conveyed through Ballantyne, whose tween the trade and the authors of Britain at 
habitual deference to his opinion induced him large is pretty fairly balanced ; and what these 
to advocate them with enthusiastic zeal; and gentlemen gain at the expense of one class of 
the printer, who had thus pledged his personal writers, is lavished, in many cases, in bringing 
authority for the merits of the proposed scheme, forward other works of little value. Ido not 
must have felt himself committed to the book-' know but this, upon the whole, is favourable 
seller, and could hardly refuse with decency toto the cause of literature. A bookseller pub- 
take a certain share of the pecuniary risk, by lishes twenty books, in hopes of hitting upon 
allowing the time and method of his own pay-, one good speculation, as a person buys a parcel 
ment to be regulated according to the em-/of shares in a lottery, in hopes of gaining a 
ployer’s convenience. Hence, by degrees, was! prize. ‘Thus the road is open to all; and, if the 
woven a web of entanglement, from which successful candidate is a little fleeced, in order 
neither Ballantyne nor his adviser had any to form petty prizes to console the losing ad- 
means of escape; except only in that indomit- venturers, still the cause of literature is bene- 
able spirit, the mainspring of personal industry , fited, since none is excluded from the privilege 
altogether unparalleled, to which, thus set in , of competition.” 
motion, the world owes its most gigantic Per contra:— 
monument of literary genius.” | ‘Tam very glad the ‘ Morte Arthur’ is in 
In truth, this secret copartnery, looked at| your hands; it has been long a favourite of 
even candidly in its real light, must be con-|mine, and I intended to have made it a hand- 
sidered to have involved Scott in a system of some book, in the shape of a small antique- 
reserve, and almost of duplicity, not quite con-|looking quarto, with wooden vignettes of cos- 
sistent with open dealing and direct high- tume. I wish you would not degrade him 
mindedness. Publishers, and other parties into a squat 12mo; but admit the temptation 
with whom he had connexions, were not aware | you will probably feel’ to put it into the same 
of his private interests, and, consequently, shape with ‘ Palmerin and Amadis.’ If on 
treated with him at a disadvantage ; and, in-| this, or any occasion, you can cast a job in the 
deed, he was occasionally compelled, by the way of my friend Ballantyne, I should consider 
necessity of circumstances, to act in a manner it as a particular personal favour, and the 
more like a tradesman than an author of the convenience would be pretty near the same to 
highest public eminence. Thus, while, in a/ you, as all your proofs must come by post at 
letter to Miss Seward (1807), he characterises any rate. If I can assist you about this mat- 
publishers and booksellers, &c. in a way (no ter, command my services.” 
matter how correct) not very complimentary! Tar be it from us to utter a word against 
to that class, he, in another to Southey, touches | the admirable press of our late esteemed friend, 
him with a little piece of recommendation to| James Ballantyne. A more upright and ho- 
his own concern, which would have been quite | nourable man never breathed, and Scotland is 
in keeping with the character given to *‘ the | deeply indebted to him for his improvement in 
Trade.” He says,— {the valuable art of printing (as Scott was for 
“ T think Southey does himself injustice in| very much of sound, friendly, and critical 
supposing the Edinburgh Review, or any other, | advice) ; but we advert to the subject to shew 


tiation with Mackintosh, were now actually 
treating with Campbell for the Biographical 
prefaces. Scott proposed that the Edinburgh 
and London houses should join in the ad- 
venture, and that the editorial task should be 
shared between himself and his brother poet. 
To this both Messrs. Cadell and Mr. Campbell 
warmly assented; but the design ultimately 
fell to the ground in consequence of the book. 
sellers refusing to admit certain works which 
both Scott and Campbell insisted upon. * * * 

** The body of booksellers meanwhile com. 
; bined in what they still called a general edition 
of the English Poets, under the superintendence 
of one of their own Grub-street vassals, Mr. 
Alexander Chalmers.”’ 

But we leave this subject to advance to more 
agreeable themes. The following, relating to 
the autumn of 1805, at Ashestiel, and, after 
the first edition of the ‘* Lay” had gone off with 
great rapidity, indicating its future celebrity 
and success, is an interesting literary and 
personal morceau. 

** Mr. Skene soon discovered an important 





could have sunk * Madoc,’ even for a time. 
But the size and price of the work, joined to 
the frivolity of an age which must be treated 
as nurses humour children, are sufficient rea- 
sons why a poem, on so chaste a model, should 
not have taken immediately. We know the 
similar fate of Milton’s immortal work, in the 
witty age of Charles IT., at a time when poetry 
was much more fashionable than at present. 
As to the division of the profits, I only think 
that Southey does not understand the gentle- 
men of the trade, emphatically so called, as well 





as Ida, Without any greater degree of four- 





the singular and awkward position in which 
it placed a man, otherwise so lofty an enemy 
to any thing which bore the semblance of 
disingenuousness or jobbery. Hear how his 
biographer, in the same vein, speaks of a very 
worthy, industrious, and estimable man, Alex. 
Chalmers :— 

** Scott opened forthwith his gigantic scheme 
of the British Poets to Constable, who entered 
into it with eagerness. They found presently 
that Messrs. Cadell and Davies, and some of 
the other London publishers, had a similar 
plan on foot, and, after an unsuccessful nego- 


change which had recently been made in his 
friend’s distribution of his time. Previously it 
jhad been his custom, whenever professional 
business or social engagements occupied the 
|middle part of his day, to seize some hours tor 
'study after he was supposed to have retired to 
|bed. His physiciah suggested that this was 
| very likely to aggravate his’ nervous headachs, 
| the only malady he was subject to in the prime 
;of his manhood; and, contemplating with 
| Steady eye a course not only of unremitting but 
| of increasing industry, he resolved to reverse 
jhis plan, and carried his purpose into execution 
|with unflinching energy. In short, he had 
now adopted the habits in which, with very 
slender variation, he ever after persevered when 
jin the country. He rose by five o'clock, lit his 
|own fire when the season required one, and 
| Shaved and dressed with great deliberation ; for 
ihe was a very martinet as to all but the mere 
|coxcombries of the toilet, not abhorring etYemi- 
nate dandyism itself so cordially as the slightest 
approach to personal slovenliness, or even those 
* bed-gown-and-slipper tricks,’ as he called 
them, in which literary men are so apt to in- 
dulge. Arrayed in his shooting-jacket, or what. 
ever dress he meant to use till dinner-time, he 
was seated at his desk by six o'clock, all his 
papers arranged before him in the most accu- 
rate order, and his books of reference marshalled 
around him on the floor, while at least one fa- 
vourite dog lay watching his eye just beyond 
the line of circumvallation. ‘Thus, by the time 
the family assembled for breakfast, between 
nine and ten, he had done enough (in his own 
language) ‘ to break the neck of the day’s 
work.’ After breakfast, a couple of hours more 
were given to his solitary tasks, and by noon 
he was, as he used to say, ‘his own man.’ 
When the weather was bad he would labour 
incessantly all the morning; but the general 
rule was, to be out and on horseback by one 
o’clock at the latest ; while, if any more distant 
excursion had been proposed over night, he 
was ready to start on it by ten: his occasional 
rainy days of unintermitted study forming, 
as he said, a fund in his favour, out of which 
he was entitled to draw for accommodation 
whenever the sun shone with special bright- 
ness. It was another rule that every letter he 
received should be answered that same day. 
Nothing else could have enabled him to keep 
abreast with the flood of communications that 
in the sequel put his good-nature to the se- 
verest test: but already the demands on him 








in this way also were numerous; and he 
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included attention to them among the necessary 
business which must be despatched before he 
had aright to close his writing-box, or, as he 
phrased it, ‘to say, ‘Out, damned spot!’ and be 
agentleman.’ In turning over his enormous 
mass of correspondence, I have always invari- 
ably found some indication that, when a letter 
had remained more than a day or two un- 
answered, it had been so because he found occa- 
sion for inquiry, or deliberate consideration. I 
ought not to omit that, in those days, Scott 
was far too zealous a dragoon not to take 
a principal share in the stable duty. Before 
beginning his desk-work in the morning, he | 
uniformly visited his favourite steed; and 
neither Captain nor Lieutenant, nor the Lieu- 
tenant’s successor, Brown Adam (so called 
after one of the heroes of the ‘ Minstrelsy’), 





|chief, and convey infection to love-sick dam- 


any part of your ingenious apology for your | 
intended complete edition of Dryden, whose) 
genius I venerate as much you do, and whose | 
negligences, as he was not rich enongh to 
doom them to oblivion in his own life-time, it} 
is, perhaps, incumbent on his editor to trans- 
mit to the latest posterity. Most certainly, | 
I am not so squeamish as to quarrel with him) 
for his immodesty on any moral pretence. | 
Licentiousness in writing, when accompanied | 
by wit, as in the case of Prior, La Fontaine, | 
&e. is never likely to excite any passion, be-| 
cause every passion is serious ; and the grave 


epistle of Eloisa is more likely to do moral mis-| 


sels, than five hundred stories of Hans Car-| 
vel and Paulo Purgante. But whatever is, in| 
point of expression, vulgar —whatever disgusts | 


liked to be fed except by him. The latter | the taste — whatever might have been written | 
charger was, indeed, altogether intractable in| by any fool, and is therefore unworthy of Dry- 
other hands, though in his the most submis-| den — whatever might have been suppressed, | 


A LR SS I EN 
censure, Several of the Translations are well and ably 
given; nor can we resist quoting a portion of one from 
Matthison, entitled ‘* Laura at her Devotions.’ 

«« How she kneels! devotion deep and tender ! 
(Such to innocence by Raphael given) — 
Clothed already in the immortal splendour 
That beams around th’ inhabitants of heaven. 
Oh ! she feels in motion soft and light, 
Feels with joy th’ Almighty presence now ; 
Views already yonder palm-clad height, 
Where the crown of glory waits her brow. 
Thus, her gentle bosom filled with feeling 
Pure as angel's confidence and love : 
Oh ! to see this sainted suppliant kneeling, 
Is a glance into yon world above.” 
What a beautiful picture these last two lines represent ! 


3. The Bridal of Naworth. Pp. 111. (London, Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.)—This poem displays much power, both 
descriptive, imaginative, and murderous. Bloody-bones 
stalks through the pages with perfect ease, now using his 
dagger by way of amusement, or severing a limb just to 
keep his weapon from rusting, or pausing to make a short 
soliloquy over his ‘* hatchet of horror,” before it again 
encounter hearts, heads, and every variety of edge-ware. 
Such a poem may suit a few of the true lovers of the 
blood-red cross; but to us, who.delight in ‘knights of the 


| sky-blue flame or magical flageolets,” it has but few charms : 


we have lost our vulture-relish, there is but little that is 


sive of faithful allies. The moment he was 
bridled and saddled, it was the custom to open 
the stable-door as a signal that his master 
expected him; when he immediately trotted 


7 ecitt ’ 7 i ) wolfish remaining in our eyes; if we let out blood, it is 
ithout exciting 3 moment ¥ et ce the} that of the grape ; if we murder millions, they are mites ; 
mind of any of his admirers,—oug it, 1 MY) and we have given up our white-sheeted ghosts for white- 
opinion, to be suppressed by any editor who} bait. However much this volume abounds in the ter- 


should be disposed to make an appeal to the| 


to the side of the leaping-on stone, of which | public taste upon the subject ; because a man) 
Scott, from his lameness, found it convenient | who was, perhaps, the best poet and best prose | 
to make use, and stood there, silent and) writer in the language—but it is foolish to say | 
motionless as a rock, until he was fairly in his | so much, after promising to say nothing.” 

seat, after which he displayed his joy by! And here, for the nonce, we conclude ; only 
neighing triumphantly through a brilliant suc- | noticing an “ observable” fact in a letter- 
cession of curvettings. Brown Adam never | writer of such boundless fertility as Scott, viz. 
suffered himself to be backed but by his master. | that from London, February 1806, in writing 
He broke, I believe, one groom’s arm, andj to Lord Dalkeith (see pages 94, 95), he repeats 
another's leg, in the rash attempt to tamper | every thing he had himself received from Mr. 
with his dignity. Camp was, at this time, the |Ellis in a letter from Bath four days before 
constant parlour dog. He was very handsome, | (see pages 89, 90, 91). This is one of the 
very intelligent, and naturally very fierce, but | perils of publishing correspondence: that which 
gentle as a lamb among the children. As for | originally passed for our own is seen to be but 
the more locomotive Douglas and Percy, he!a rifacimento of what we have derived from 











kept one window of his study open, whatever | 
might be the state of the weather, that they 

might leap ont and in as the fancy moved them. | 
He always talked to Camp as if he understood | 
what was said; and the animal, certainly, did | 
understand not a little of it: in particular, it | 
seemed as if he perfectly comprehended on all 
occasions that his master considered him as a} 
sensible and steady friend—the greyhounds as 

volatile young creatures, whose freaks must be 

borne with.” 

In a letter of Scott's to G. Ellis, about this 
time, we find a free opinion of one of Moore’s 
juvenile performances, curiously enough en- 
grossed on a defence of the indecencies of Dry- 
den. ‘* In making (says the writer) an edi- 
tion of a man of genius’s works for libraries 
and collections—and such I conceive a complete 
edition of Dryden to be—I must give my author 
as I tind him, and will not tear out the page, 
even to get rid of the blot, little as I like it. 
Are not the pages of Swift, and even of Pope, 
larded with indecency, and often of the most 
disgusting kind ; and do we not see them upon 
all shelves and dressing-tables, and all bou- 
doirs? Is not Prior the most indecent of tale- 
tellers, not even excepting La Fontaine, and 
how often do we see his works in female 
hands? In fact, it is not passages of ludicrous 
indelicacy that corrupt the manners of a peo- 
ple —it is the sonnets which a prurient genius 
like Master Little sings virginibus puerisque— 
it is the sentimental slang, half lewd, half me- 
thodistic, that debauches the understanding, 
inflames the sleeping passions, and prepares the 
reader to give Way as soon as a tempter ap- 
pears.”’ 

Mr. Ellis’s argument on the same question 
seenis to be far more sound. He writes in re- 


others. 








Ten Poems.—Batch the Seventh, 


1. Flowers of Ebor. By Thomas Crossley. Pp. 198. 
(London, Longman & Co.: Leyland, Halifax.)—To deny 
that this little volume possesses several poems of consi- 
derable merit, would be an untruth; and to pass over its 
many faults, without pointing out a few, would bean act of | 
injustice even to its author. Whether it be sheer neglect, ; 
ora want of taste, that has caused Mr. Crossley to finish | 
several of his stanzas so abruptly, and in so slovenly a} 
way, we cannot tell; but certain we are, that he who wrote | 
the second and third Sonnets to ‘* A Moorland Cottage,” | 
might with but little labour have greatly improved such | 
stanzas as the following, which, without going into the} 
book in search of faults, we take from the first poems. 

«* Sent down to cheer man’s thorny way, 

Exalt him, and refine.” 

*« To tears of joy instead.” 

«* That spot on Eden is to thee, 

In after years I tween.” 

To us, such jumping and inharmonious terminations as 
these, are as unpleasant as riding in a carriage along a road 
where masses of rough unsightly granite are — at 
sundry distances, merely for the convenience of treatin 
us with regular shaking fits. As to the ‘* J tveen,” stuc 
there merely to fill up the line, we exclaim, ‘*Oh, lame 
and impotent conclusion !” And yet, in spite of this ap- 
parent severity on our part, there are Flowers by the 
Ebor, well worth a bud, blossom, and bell, blowin 
in the,full fragrance of beauty, and giving pleasure bot 
toeye and mind. Pity that he who possesses so sweet a 
garden, should allow dock, and darnel, and nettle, to de- 
face its lovely beds. We await patiently for another 
spring, for ’tis a long winter. 

2. Poems. Original and Translated. By Charles Percy 
Wyatt, B.A. Pp. 212. (London, Fraser.)—This volume 
contains several really beautiful sonnets, with a sprin- 
kling of ballads, written after the ancient models, and 
some of them in nowise deficient of wild incident, and 
original adventure; and terminating in just such a pleas- 
ing and romantic manner, as would keep a novel-reading 
Miss awake a whole winter's night, and cause her to han- 
dle her fiddle-shaped tea-spoon, the next ——- after 
the most —- fashion in which Amazons handle thei: 





daggers. ‘There is, however, nothing great in this work— 
no mighty thoughts, 

«« Piled high like cloud on cloud ;” 
no stanzas that sink into the heart, and send out the 
blood like rushing rivers, leaving a murmuring music 
on the lips, syllables we cannot but utter. Neither is 





turn,—“* Twill not disturb you by contesting 





rible, there is no —— that it possesses many merits, 
many passages that would lose nothing when read beside 
the picturesque pages of Scott, many scenes that are 
2 geen | and vividly drawn, and many, many faults, 
which only long study and a better acquaintance with 
greater bards will enable the writer to remedy. There is 
much that we like, more that we abhor, and here and 
there passages that made us exclaim, ‘ this author has 
the soul of a poet.” 

4. Saint Cross, and other Poems. Pp. 234. Winchester, 
printed for the Author. (London, Hamilton & Adams.)— 
This little volume is arranged in a new and rather pleas- 
ing manner, and presents pictures of the olden times, 
processions, and scenes only preserved in history or tra- 
dition, that are again brought before us in tolerable 
smooth verse, byt moth of those master-touches so ne- 
cessary to the filling up of the canvass. There are several 
passages which, without sacrificing our critical judgment, 
we might venture to praise; but, on the other hand, there 
are so many naked patches on the picture, which genius 
would have filled with something pleasing, that we can- 
not say much in its praise. What is done is done passably, 
but tamely ; there are no eagle-soarings above the silver- 
floating clouds, nor any descents of the sky-lark, that but 
alights to bury its speckled bosom amid the flowers; it is 
pretty, but not great, and pleasing to the smallest degree 
of pleasure. 

5, Ethelbert, an Epic Poem. By Baker Peter Smith. 

p. 08,— This poem describes the conversion of the an- 
cient Britons and Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, through 
the preaching’ of Saint Augustine. There are occasional 
passages that interest the reader, especially those in which 
the author dwells upon old customs, or attempts the de- 
scription of a group, with arms and costume. Upon the 
whole, we would much rather have seen this subject in 
prose: it would have gained more readers, and the writer 
would have found more freedom for such a work; for, to 
us, his ideas appear at times too much cramped by the 
metre. It is, however, upon the whole well done, and 
displays considerable learning. 

6. Ermangarde; a Tale of the Twelfth Century: and 


| other Poems. By Eliza Heywood. Pp. 140. (Cheltenham, 


| Williams; London, Longman and Co.)—It is two hours 
| by the clock since we last Jaid down our pen; it seems 
| but that number of minutes, so sweetly has old Time 
| perfumed his wings while flapping them over the flowery 

vages Of Eliza Heywood’s Poems, Miss Landon yet sends 

‘orth her voice of loveliest music; Caroline Bowles, also, 
{showers her golden murmurs from the sweetest of harp- 
| strings; Mary Howitt yet opens her thin, eloquent lips, 
; and breathes the casted of a thousand birds; and many 
| others, whose names linger in our memory, like singing 
rivers, are still full-voiced; and last, but not least, we 
must introduce Eliza Heywood to her musical sisters, as 
one worthy of being numbered among the sweet-tongued 
choir. Her poetry is ‘* beautiful exceedingly ;” abound- 
ing in rich imagery and delicate thoughts, and full, to 
overflowing, of tenderness and feeling; while her versifica- 
tion is, at times, 2s smooth as the silvery-footed clouds, 
or a Jake slumbering beneath the sunshine of a summer's 
noon. She dips her descriptive pencil in the rainbow, 
and gilds her pages with the richest gold of sunset. It is 
long since we reviewed a volume of poems possessing so 
much sterling talent. Lrmangaide is a gem; while the 
lesser lyrics remind us of the sweet effusions of Mrs. 
Hemans. We scorn to use any thing like half-praise to- 
wards a writer of so much promise as this lady. Within 
her soul burns the hallowed fire of genius—the true ster- 
ling poetic principle. But take the following description 
of Spring, which is very inferior to twenty other poems 
that we could have selected, but shews how genius can 
handle even the most hacknied subject. 


«« The Spring-time, the Spring-time! 
The spring-time, the spring-time, is it not fresh and gay— 
When the fairest flowers their offering bring, to deck 





there any thing so provokingly bad as to call down severe 


the wreath of May; 
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When the skylark from his heather nest, or from the 
dew-sprent lawn, (glancing dawn ; 
Springs lightly with rejoicing voice, roused by the 


When the blackbird plumes his jetty wing, and or ze 
C ill, shrill; | 

And tunes to pleasure’s merry note his whistle clear and | 
‘The speckled thrush, in softer tone, sings in the wood. | 
land dells, rustling bells ; | 

And the purple heath, to hail the morn, unfolds her) 


When the youthful shepherd counts his flock upon the! 
grassy wold, {scented gold; | 
Then rests beneath the prickly furze, with its flowers of | 
The snowy lambs, with mimic strife, disport in graceful | 
(beam of day ? 


pla: | 
Or shtink beneath the emerald fern, from the glaring | 


The spring-time, the spring-time, is it not warm and | 
bright [ness and light; \ 
When the noonday sun has srobed the earth in gorgeous: | 
When the grashopper is singing loud beneath the spread- | 
ing trees, ‘labouring bees ; 
And gorged with sweets, with flagging wing, still toil the/ 


When the dragon-fly, with painted skin, floats o’er the } 

sparkling pool, pure and cool ; | 
And the wearied cattle panting stand ‘mid the brooklets 
Above the gelid waters play the aspen’s quivering leaves, | 
And the twittering swallow forms her nest beneath the 





cottage eaves ; | 
When the speckled lizard dares to glide beyond the shel- | 
tering grass, Lpass; 





While o'er his back the changeful hues in dim suc: 
And the early rose unfolds her breast to hail t 


‘ay day ? 
"That casts her faded leaves to earth before the close of | 


‘The spring-time, the spring-time, is it not fresh and fair — 
When the falling dew in viewless showers perfumes the | 
evening air; ! 
When in the arching forest walks the nightingale is | 
heard, [pering gale are stirred ; | 
And the tender leaves by the latest breath of the peed 


When the fading flowers their sweetest scent give forth | 
before they die, {glideth by; | 
And, mirrored in the dark blue stream, the white sail | 
When, lengthening o’er the meadows wide, the hedge-row | 
shadows fall, forests tall; 
Or 'mid the stems the golden light gleams through the | 
When the flagging breezes guide the flight of the purple | 
clouds no more, (shore; 
And the ocean half forgets to urge his tides upon the | 
The azure hills in pink are dyed, that skirt the blushing 
west, his rest ? | 
And the sun his wearied coursers speeds to the mansion aa 


We have no doubt but that after this sample the stores | 
will be visited. 

7. Belvedder. Baron _Kolff, §¢. by Thomas Eagles, | 
author of ** Mountain Melodies.” Pp. 246. (London, 
Whittaker and Co.)—This volume is an odd assemblage | 
of good, bad, and indifferent; spoiled with petty con- | 
ceits, weak expletives, and unnecessary epithets; yet, | 
upon the whole, evincing considerable powers of (hought | 
and fancy, which, with care and pruning, might have | 
been wrought into very respectable and gentlemanlike 
mag considering this matter-of-fact age. ye have, 
or instance, such lines as the following, weakened by 
a quantity of useless words, merely to eke out the stanza. 

«* And close his wretched mortal reign.” 


“Ww = doth he strain his anrions steadfast sight.” 
** He had a wife, a beanteons, loving wife; 


A being fraught with virtue, good and kind.” 
* His doting wife, and happy, lovely child.” 


But here isa verse, which to our ears conveys as much 
music as the whistling of a saw. 
«* My father was a soldier !—Oh! that men 
Can't live in peace, without the blast of war ; 
Dread harbinger of wo! — what horrors then 
Would leave the earth.— ‘Thy sanguine car, 
Thy implements of strife — Oh ! hated Mars! 
Thy cannon’s thunder, and thy hollow groans : 
Thy death-wounds dire—thy gaping, grumous scars ; 
The parting spirit’s plaintive dying moans — 
Fell, desolating god! blighter of joys and homes.” 


Mr. Eegivs must do something better than this work, 
if his birds are to = to Jove, or flap their broad 
wings above Parnassus. If he does not, his eyrie will be 
reared amongst the owls and bats that build and hoot in 
the dark holes at the base of the mountain. There are a 
few things in his volume so very good, that we wonder at 
the many bad passages by which they are disgraced, 

8 Original and Select Hymns. A Companion to Sacred | 
Poetry.” Pp. 336. (London, John Van Voorst.)—One of | 
the very best selections that we have met with for some | 
time, amid this age and rage for compilation. The pieces 
are not only tastefully selected, but carefully and judi. | 
civusly arranged; while the original poems (of which | 
there is a considerable portion) breathe both the pure | 
spirit of piety and aaa Many of them, too, are | 
fraught with that hallowed feeling which pervades the 
finest passages of Cowper. 
after Bartolozzi. 

9. Xeniola. Poems, including Translations frem Schil- 
ler and De La Motte Fougeé, by John Anster, LL.D 
author of “ Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery,” from 
Goethe. Pp. 174. (Dubliu, Milliken and Son; Lon- 





There is also a sweet vignette, | 


don, Longman and Co,)— This volume contains much 





st ! 
he faithless 


| 


| darkness, 


powerful poetry, and shews a mind tinged with 
that deep and dreamy philosophy of thought in 
which the imaginings of Coleridge ate embodied. A 
solemn shadow seems to slumber on its pages, here and 
there broken and intersected with a wild, branchy, and 
varied light, like that which streams through the 
painted window of some ruined abbey, and gilds shrine, 
altar, and column with hues that seem to belong to 
another world. Sometimes we glide along beside a spirit 
of solitude, that heralds us to lonely islets, between 
shadowy rocks and overhanging crags, gloomy and ter- 
rible as the grave; then we catch the sound of airy 
tongues, that seem singing between us and the sky, or 
glide over landscapes, such as we see only in our dreams. 
It is, ina word, such poetry as all may brood over with 
pleasure; but so full of deep thoughts and closely woven 
beauties, that poets only can wholly fathom them. Such, 
for instance, is the ** Elegy,” which, to only a maiter-of- 
fact mind, would be as much understood as some of 
those isolated thoughts of Milton's when 
** Silence was pleased.” 

We regret that our limits prevent us from Biving an 
extract; and can only conclude by saying, that it is long 
since we have perused so original and striking a 
volume. 

10. An Autumn Dream: Thotghts on 
diate State of Happy Spirits, §e. 
author of ‘* Thoughts on Devotion,” &c. 


the Interme- 
» by John Shepherd, 








Pp. 327. | 


(London, Hall.) — ‘This seems to be an ereursion (but | 


not Wordsworih’s) into the world of spirits, where 


we are treated to a strange mélange of beings and inci- | 


| dents, such as people the pages of E:nanuel Swedenborg. 


There are, really, several beautiful descriptions of celes- 
tial, or terrestrial, or rather fairy-land scenery in the 
volume; but the chain of reasoning is so mystified, so 
cleverly incomprehensible, that we could as soon under- 


stand Shan Von Shkkrazff’s ‘ History of the World| 


before the Creation,” as grapple with some of these pass- 
ages. That the author’s intention is well-meant, we 
have no doubt; for, in spite of a few wild, peculiar 
notions, which here and there spring up, there is still a 


moral, and sometimes truly religious vein of feeling, | 


flowing through the work. We have no doubt that 
some favoured few, recipients of the new light, may 
gather pleasure and benefit from its perusal; but to us, 
we must candidly confess, it has the appearance of outer 
The versification is, occasionally, very me- 
lodious; and, as we have before said, some of the de- 
scriptions beautiful. 





Gentleman Jack. A Naval Story. By the 
Author of ** Cavendish.”” 3 vols. London, 
1837. Colburn. 

UNLEss possessed of more than common merit 

we should guess that the public is becoming 

rather tired of naval stories and tales of the sea. 

The glut of such publications has been enongh 

to induce a certain degree of that nausea which 

is peculiar to the element ; and the repetition 
of morning guns has amounted to so continued 

a fire of artillery, that the cracking is disre- 

garded. <A few, it may be observed in carry- 

ing on the simile, have been well shotted ; but 
the greater number have been mere blank cart- 
tidges, such as are fired at Reviews, and ex- 
ploded in Magazines, with much more of noise 
than effect, and more of scattering than aim. 
There is another part of this system which 
we think has been pursued too long to be ac- 

ceptable: we allude to the appearance of a 

series of papers in some periodical work, which 

are immediately afterwards published in vo- 
lumes. Now, many people do not want to buy 


| amy 


the same article twice, and yet these ‘* con-| 


tinuations ”? must be taken, or you lose all their 


companions ; and then to have them in their 


best form you have to purchase separately what 
is already in your possession. Such things, 


therefore, become the dead weights of popular ; 


magazines. 
character of the production. A narrative of 
continued and unbroken interest is altogether 
unfit for * to be continued’? and broken ap- 
pearances 3 while sketchy and insulated scenes 
(allowing them to be connected by a thread, 
though we do not consider these so proper as 
separate essays) are most fit for that course, 
and less suited for the collected shape. There 
are certainly some skilful and clever exceptions 
to these rules, which, nevertheless, are gene- 


A good deal also depends upon the | 


lis concerned. 


The present performance, it seems to us, 
might have been cut up into a few periodical 
articles, with more success than it can expect 
as a three-volume fiction, or rather commixture 
of fiction with reality. We are told it is the 
genuine biography of a naval officer; and, in. 
deed, it bears the marks of authenticity in that 
light. But in holding to the authentic, it loses 
the interest of able invention; and, what is 
worse, it presents us, in too many instances, 
the coarseness and vulgarity of sailor language 
and adventure. What midshipmen, or others, 
may say or do when eshore, may be painted in 
a manner perfectly true to life: but what is 
the result ? the description does not engage the 
imagination, while it offends and disgusts the 
taste. Gentleman Jack may act like a young 
scamp at Portsmouth Point, and Boatswain 
ripes, with his trull-wife, may commit every 
kind of grossness on board a man-of-war ; but, 
surely, the best accounts of such matters are 
the least calculated to amuse the genera! class 
of novel readers, and are decidedly objectionable 
to be laid before the purer portion of them. 
With these impressions strongly upon our mind, 
though there are some good parts in these vo- 
lumes, pictures of society in different climes, 
&e. &e., we must conclude, without extract or 
example, by saying that they do not display 
talent enough, if any talent could be enough, 
to recommend them to the favour of the public. 





The Picaroon. By the Author of ** Makanna.” 
3 vols. London, 1837. Saunders and Otley. 
Ir is now some three years since we noticed 


| ** Makanna’”’ (Literary Gazelle, No. 886, March 


22, 1834), and spoke of it as displaying in 
parts a rich and wild invention, with an ima- 
gination very undisciplined, and, as a whole, 
incongruous, forced, and extravagant. Siill we 
beheld in it those qualities which induced us to 
hope for ** better things.” This hope is not, 
we regret to say, realised in the Picarvon. ‘The 
imagination is still as undisciplined, and the 
invention, if not so rich, is quite as wild. 
Bristol smuggling, arson, piracy, and murder, 
are connected with Calabrian carbonati - ism, 
robbery, and slaughter; and the writer leaps 
so from theme to theme, and group to group, 
that it is with much difficulty we can follow or 
make out the story. The want of clearness is 
its irretrievable drawback. In other respects, 
many of the actions are incredible, without 
being romantic ; and the only praise we can 
fairly bestow is upon some passages of striking 
description, and some happy thoughts expressed 
in forcible language. 








A History of England, from the first Invasion 
by the Romans. By John Lingard, D.D. 
Vol. I. Baldwin and Cradock. 

Ir is not our intention, at present, to offer any 

observations upon this History, which is so well 

known, further than to notice that Dr. Lin- 
gard’s researches have brought to light much 
important information ; whilst his peculiar 
views, as a Roman Catholic, have given a tinge 
to many controverted questions and characters, 
which prevent its being received as an un- 
doubted authority in all cases where religion 
The present is, nevertheless, 





the fourth edition of his valuable labours, and 


brought out, according to the current fashion, 


‘in neat, cheap monthly volumes, this being the 


} 
| 


first of thirteen, in which the undertaking is to 
be completed. 
A very striking likeness of the author, from 


rally applicable; for there are not many writers/an original painting by Mr, Lover, and ‘ca 
who, in this respect, possess the tact of a Hook, | graved by L. Stocks, forms a most appropriate 


a Povle, a Dickens, or a Lover. 





| and interesting frontispiece to the work, aud is 
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in jtself an admirable specimen of art. There which distance it crosses the river Doubsa, and 
is also a splendid vignette, of the surrender of | ascends the course of the river Comboti for 
Caractacus, by E. Goodall, after a drawing by | about eight miles, to the source of its principal 
W. Harvey. | tributary in the plateau of Milia; thence along 
ja well-defined ridge, the line attains the sum- 

MISCELLANEOUS. |mit of Kelona, so called from the resemblance 

An Essay on Man’s Moral Agency, &¢. with Observations | which this mountain, when seen from a dis- 


on Education, by R. J. Nelson, A.M. Pp. 199. (London, | tance, bears to a tortoise, both in its hump- 
Baldwin and Cradock.)—An able essay, containing many | 





1eath, pine, and rock, scattered over its western 


Elements of Practical Knowledge, with Illustrations. | face. It is, also, the most prominent and re- 


Pp. 232. (London, Van Voorst.)—One of those useful 


inquirer information on many subjects. A good index 
points the way, and, by question and answer, the intelli- 
gence is simply given. | 

A Practical Compendium of the Diseases of the Skin, §c., | 
by Jonathan Green, M.D. 8vo. pp. 371, (London, Whit- | 
taker.) —We are glad to see a second edition of this valu- | 
able work. No man has investigated the subject more | 
closely and acutely than Dr, Green ; and no man has done 
more towards discovering remedies for the painful com- | 
plaints connected with it. We have here the bane and 
antidote ably described and applied. 

Tales about the Sun, Moon, and Stars, by Peter Parley. | 
(London, Tegg.) —The eclipse of the moon reminds us 
that we owe a favourable notice to this clever and ex- 
cellent volume, which has deservedly reached a second 
edition, and obtained some very beneficial improvements, 
Under the sobriquet of Peter Parley, and the transat- 
lantic reference, we recognise, we believe, Mr. Kendall, 
the popular author of ‘¢ Keeper's Travels,” and of several 
most agreeable and instructive publications. The young 
owe him a debt of gratitude for the present well-executed 
guide to astronomical studics. 

The Parlow Book, §c., by W. Martin. (London, Dar- 
ton.)—A similar production by the author of « The Christ- 
ian Lacon,” &c. and judiciously devised to inform youth 
on subjects of science and the arts, under the form of 
familiar conversations. To direct their minds to the in- 
teresting phenomena of nature, they could hardly have a 
more simple and attractive companion. 

PAMPHLETS.— Among the pamphlets of the day we 
have to notice A Reply to the Anglo-Christino Pamphlet, 
entitled The Policy of England towards Spain, by W. Wal- 
ton, pp. 227 (London, Hatchard and Son; Booth; Baily | 
and Co.), which assumes that the latter proceeded from | 
Lord Palmerston, and strongly argues against the po-| 
sitions of our foreign secretary. As the subject has been | 
debated for three nights in the House of Commons, we 
do not intrude any of our remarks upon readers.—Revierw 
of C. 8S. Lefevre’s Letter to his Constituents, §¢., by W. | 
Blacker. Pp. 79. (London, Groombridge.) The author | 
combats the opinions of the chairman of the select com- 
mittee on the present state of agriculture. He considers 
redundancy of corn crops to be the cause of distress; and 
advises the cultivation of other crops as the only re-| 
medy.— Instructions for the Establishment of Friendly So- 
cieties, Sivings’ Banks, §c. We believe we owe this pa- 
triotic and useful production to the pen of Mr. Tidd! 
Pratt. It is a work of national value and importance ; | 
and, with great distinctness, points out the best modes 
for forming and conducting Friendly Societies, Savings’ | 
Banks, Government Amunuity Societies, and Loan So- 
cieties; each of which, in their way, are admirably cal- | 
culated to promote individual comfort and public pro- 
sperity. — Strectures on the Proposed Poor Law for Ireland, 
as recommended by G. Nicholls, §c. Pp. 9%). (London, 
Ridgways.) ‘The author handles Mr. Nicholls’s Teport 
rather severely, and treats it as a crude and superficial | 
performance, which ought not to be relied on for legis- 
lation. — National Impolicy of the High Duty on Tobacco. | 
Pp. 27. (London, Vacher.) Contends that extensive sinug- 
gling is the consequence of a too high rate of duty; fifty 
millions of pounds of tobacco being annually consumed, 
and only twenty-two millions accounted for to the re- 
venue; a loss of four millions a-year, and much of it sent! 
out of the Kingdom in specie. — The Java Question, by a 
Dutchman. Pp, 48. (London, Macrone.) Defends the 
Dutch government from any charge of breach of faith in 
respect to its conduct towards Great Britain connected 
with Java, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Apri. 24. J. R. Gower, Esq. in the chair. — | 
Read a memoir on the northern frontier 
of Greece, by Lieutenant - Colonel Baker. 
Commencing at the western. extremity, rest-| 
ing on the sea, the new bo undary line, de.| 
cided upon by the commissioners of the allied | 
powers, crosses the promontory of Actium; 


compilations which are well calculated to afford the young | markable of the chain which encircles the gult 


of Arta. The portion of the line here described 
may be said to cover all the principal approaches 
to Western Greece: the passes of the Macrin- 
oros, as well as the ridge of Drimonari, afford 
an excellent position for its defence. The val- 
ley of the Comboti, as well as the general face 
of the country between the gulf of Arta and 


the river Aspro, is covered with thick wood, 


increasing in size, and varying in character, in 
the ascent from the sea-coast to Mount Kelona; 
the lower levels abounding with many varieties 
of the oak and plane, and, occasionally, a dense 
underwood of arbutus, prickly oak, mastic, and 
other shrubs, whilst the upper slopes are stud- 
ded with remarkably fine pines and silver-firs. 
Hellenic remains occur in three spots in this 
distance. From the summit of Kelona to that 
of Gabrovo, and thence to the wooded height 
of Itamo, the line traverses the basin of the 
river Aspro, including its tributaries, in an 
E.N.E. direction, for 34 miles. Descending by 
the precipitous bed of a mountain torrent, it 
reaches the Aspro between the bridges of Ko- 
rakos and Tartarina, which are the only means 
of communication across the river, when swollen 
by winter rains. Both these bridges are re- 
markable for the boldness of their design ; 
that of Korakos, especially, is, perhaps, un- 
rivalled in the hardihood and lightness of its 


| structure. The span of the arch measures 132 


feet; length of roadway, from rock to rock, 181 


feet; whilst the width, including a narrow and 


very low parapet, does not exceed seven feet 
eight inches; and the height above the bed of 
the river is 125 feet. The rocks on either side 
rise perpendicularly to a great height, and no- 
thing can be more striking than this narrow 
rib of masonry, connecting the two precipitous 
banks of the Aspro, at the point where it 
issues in a romantic glen from the wild gorges 
of the Agrafiote mountains, and in a situation 


| where the traveller is least prepared to meet 


with so beautiful and singular a triumph of the 
skill of the engineers, resembling more the fly- 
ing buttress of some light Gothic edifice, than a 
substantial and permanent communication for 
man and beast over the foaming torrent of the 
first river in Greece. At Mount Bugikaki the 
boundary line attains the central chain of Pin- 
dus, which has a general direction of N.N.W. 
and S.S.E., by a crest 64 miles in length. The 
usual formation of this part of the Agrafiote 


| range is calcareous, varying much in character, 
| . ad = . . 
}and with strata very highly inclined. No 


rocks of a primitive character were observed, 
though in the more northern range of Pindus 
both serpentine and granite are found in abund- 
ance. From Papa to Pedama the river Pla- 
tarius appears to have forced its way through 
a wall of rock, many hundred feet in perpen- 
dicular height ; the rocks on either hand ap- 


P ~ shape for a ; ra red: s , 
very sensible and useful observations, both on old systems | Shaped form, and in the variegated spots of 


and new views. } 


thence traverses the gulf of Arta, in a north.| proaching so closely, that a traditionary legend 
east direction, about 16 miles, and strikes the] in support of the name denotes its having been 
coast-line at a point where one of the lower off- | leapt across by some active priest. It can scarcely 
sets of the Macrin-oros range abuts boldly upon | excite surprise that the events of the last twenty 
the sea: it is thence carried over the eastern | years should have had a withering effect upon 
slope of the basin inclosing the gulf of Arta, in| these parts of Greece. Even during the life- 
4 direction E.N.E. for about 15 miles; in| time of Ali Pasha of Jannina, the wild in- 





habitants of these secluded glens were only 
kept in awe by the strong arm of the despot ; 
but at his death, and after the revolution in 
Greece, the habits of the people degenerated 
into the reckless calling of mere Kleftic hordes. 
Many villages have, in consequence, disaps 
peared, others are reduced to a heap of ruins. 
Patrillos, noted by Colonel Leake, in 1805, as 
the second town of Agrafa, had, in 1832, only 
two inhabited houses! From Mount Bugikaki 
the boundary line descends the great chain of 
Pindus to the cave of Spilia Kamako, the prin- 
cipal source of the Karitza, which here rushes 
from the perpendicular face of the rock, in a 
stream of considerable force. rom the mouth 
of this river the line ascends to Mount Itamo, 
a double-topped peak, thickly covered with 
pines; thence in a 8.S.E. direction, thirteen 
miles along the crest of a line of hills, to the 
neck of Zacharachi Vrisi, the connecting link 
of the chains of Othrys and Gta with the main 
chain of Pindus, and the line of separation of 
waters between the basins of the Aspro, the 
Sperchius, and the Salembria. This spot, so 
interesting in a geographical, and important in 
a political light, was ascertained to be eleven 
miles N.E. of Veluchi, the ancient Tymphrastus. 
Hence, to the eastern coast, the line runs along 
Mount Othrys, till it descends to the gulf of 
Volo, in the Bay of Surbis, including the Pass 
of Thermopyle, which had been specially «s- 
signed to Greece, a few miles within the frontier 
line. The whole line, including its sinuosities, 
extends over a distance of 137 miles 3 which is 
defined, where no physical feature is sufficiently 
conspicuous, by land-marks, 95 in number. 
Whenever the boundary happened to approach 
or to intersect any inhabited district, the most 
intense anxiety naturally prevailed amongst all 
classes of the population to profit by the ad- 
vantages the new territorial division presented. 
A very remarkable instance of this occurred in 
the village of Janitzare, consisting of about 
sixty well-built houses, many of them of stone, 
and of two stories in height, and two small 
chapels; with the inhabitants, like all the rural 
population, wholly Greek. This village, placed 
about 200 yards below the ridge of Othrys, on 
the northern slope, having necessarily, from its 
situation, been consigned to Turkey, the in- 
habitants, finding any alteration in the line, 
in amendment of their position, impossible, 
set themselves to work to remedy the incon- 
venience by transferring their locale; and, by 
the following year, notwithstanding the op. 
position of the Turkish authorities, they had 
removed the materials of their houses, stone by 
stone, to the southern slope of the hill, within 
the Greek frontier. This memoir was illus. 
trated by a very beautiful map of the line of 
country, laid down on a large scale, which will 
be an invaluable addition to our scanty stock of 
topographical detail of this part of Greece. — It 
was announced to the meeting, that the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris had recently awarded 
« medal to our gallant countryman, Captain 
Back, for his discoveries, in 1834, in the Arctic 
Ocean: a third instance of such liberality. 





ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
THe first general meeting took place at the 
Thatched House, on Wednesday, and was at- 
tended by anumber of the nobility, and eminent 
naturalists and men of science. The report 
of the provisional committee was received, and 
the plan and regulations recommended by it 
were unanimously adopted, and a managing 
council elected to carry the design into effect. 
We have already expressed our opinion of 
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this excellent association, to the future progress 
of which we shall pay every attention. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, 20th April.— The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—F. 'T. Scott, Worcester College; Rev. 
G. Austen, St. John’s College; Rev. H. B. Williams, Fel- 
low, New College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—G. P. Carew, New Inn Hall, Grand 
Compounder; W. Benn, Queen’s College; R. Dalton, 
University College; W.S, Crowdy, Lincoln College; Hon, 
Cc, L, Courtenay, Hon. G. C. Talbot, Christ Church; 
W. J. Burgess, Iexeter College; E. Smith, F. A. Bowles, 
J. B. Anstis, Magdalen Hall; E, M‘Leod, Worcester Col- 
lege; C. Badham, Scholar, Wadham College; M. Mor- 

an, Trinity College; W.S. Thomson, Jesus College; 

". H. Lloyd, M. D. French, Brasennose College; G. M. 
Bullock, Fellow, St. John’s College; R. P. Buller, B.C, 
Bridges, Oriel College; R.J. Oliver, Pembroke College. 

Campaipar, April 19th.— The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts.—F. G. J. Foster, Trinity Col- 
lege. 

Masters of Arts.—W. H. Trentham, Fellow, St. John’s 
College; Rev. H. A. Bishop, Catharine Hall, Com- 
pounder; Rev. A. Phillips, Jesus College; G. P. Phil- 
ips, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—F. Ricardo, W. Smyth, Trinity Col- 
lege; W. C. Sharpe, E. R. Golightly, W. Armstrong, 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

On Monday, the Society held their annual meet- 
ing for election of the president, council, and 
officers, Mr. ‘Hudson Gurney in the chair.— 
At the close of the ballot, the president and 
officers were declared re-elected ; and the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, Messrs. Bidwell, Brandreth, 
D. Burton, Cooper, Rev. P. Hunt, Sir F. Mad- 
den, the Marquess of Northampton, Sir G. '. 
Staunton, and Mr. Westmacott, were chosen 
into the council, in the room of Mr. Blore, Dr. 
Burney, the Rev. J. B. Deane, Sir R. H. Ingiis, 
the Bishop of Llandaff, Messrs. Markland, 
Parker, Rosser, Saunders, and Stapleton, who 
| retired. — After the election, the Society dined 
j at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Horticultural, 1 p.m. (Anniversary); Royal 
Institution, 2 p.m. (Anniversary) ; British Architects, 
3 p.m. (Anniversary); Entomological, 8 p.m. [We ob- 
| serve with pleasure the announcement of other lectures, 
| which may properly be classed with those we are in the 
| habit of thus weekly noticing; namely, a series of six on 
| German literature, commencing this day at 3 o'clock, at 
| Willis’s Rooms, by one of our most distinguished German 





We do not know what the Exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy may have been when the pro- 
ductions of Reynolds, Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
and Wilson, graced the walls; but we can de. 
clare from personal observation that, during the 
last forty years, there has not been an exhibi- 
tion even approximating to the present in in- 
terest and splendour. It contains nearly 200 
more works ; and there is a much greater pro- 
portion of large and important pictures than in 
any former assemblage of a similar kind ; and 
they are admirably arranged. The tout en- 
| semble is, indeed, most imposing. 

Necessarily reserving for our next and suc. 
\ceeding Numbers any detailed account of the 
| various productions of art which compose the 
| collection, we must content ourselves at pre- 
jsent with merely congratulating the members 
| of the Royal Academy on this most honourable 
result of their labours, and wishing them, in 
their new domicile, and through a long course 
of years, that prosperity to which they have 
justly entitled themselves. 





| EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 





St. John's College; R. B. Jukes, R. K. Cook, W. Hi. | scholars, Mr. Thomas Carlyle. These are to be followed 
Smith, J. Chadwick, Corpus Christi College; W. Ni-|™p by a similar series, on the literature of France, by 
cholson, H. N. Heale, F. Ibbotson, J. Wright, Christ’s | Baron de Lagarde, Membre de l'Institut, &c.] 

College; F. Simpson, J. Sabben, A. Scrivenor, Queen’s | _Tesday.— Linnean, 8 p.m.; Horticultural, 3 F.M.; 
College; G. Gibbon, Catharine Hall; W. R. F. Boggis, | Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Lambeth Literary, 84 r.m. (Mr. 
Trinity Hall; F. F. Trench, Magdalene College; G. | Lukeing on Cometary Astronomy); Architectural Society 


; Tuts charming Exhibition was opened to the 
public on Monday last. The brilliant talents 
and persevering industry of the members of the 








Green, C. P. Miles, Caius College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Barty in the chair.— The concluding 
portion of Major Sabine’s paper on Mr. Dou- 
glas’s Observations made on the Western Coast 
of North America, was read. The first section 
refers to geographical observations; the second, 
to magnetical: both are tabulated. The in- 
troduction of another paper by Mr. Murphy, 
being an Analysis of the Roots of Equations, 
was also read, and reference made to the tables 
annexed. A third communication, entitled, On 
the first changes in the ova of Mammifera, by 
Mr. Jones, was iikewise read. From the title 
of this paper, it will be seen that its details, and 
they are curious as well as interesting, would 
be out of place in our columns. Professor 
Ehrenberg, Mons. Becquerel, Professor Mirbel, 
and Admiral Krusenstern, were balloted for, 
and elected foreign members. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


On Thursday, the annual meeting, the Pre- 
sident, the Earl of Ripon, took the chair; and, 
after hearing the report of proceedings, and 
going through other routine business, his lord- 
ship read a very admirable address on the 
occasion. He drew touching characters of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, the first president, now 
lest to the Society ; and of Dr. Richards and 
Sir Francis Freeling, who have also died within 
the year, the former having bequeathed it a 
very considerable legacy. The noble lord then 
took a fine and philosophical view of the effects 
of the general and rapid diffusion of knowledge 
in our times; and pointed ont the absolute 
necessity for taking means to render this a 
blessing to mankind, and not suffering it to be 
perverted into a curse. His lordship glanced 
at the progress of literature in America, the 
East Indies, Persia, Turkey, and Egypt, illus- 
trating his views with interesting particulars 
and remarks, which, as the address was voted 
to be printed, we will not mar by an imperfect 
report. The whole was listened to with 
marked attention, and thanks given to the 
author with unanimous applause. The officers 
for the ensuing year were elected, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


(Essay by Mr. T. L. Walker) ; United Service Museum 
(Dr. Ritchie on Rope, Wire, Chain Bridges, &c. &c.) 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 74 P.M.; Geological, 
8) P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 r.m.; Antiquaries, 8 p.a.; 
Zoolog 
64 p.m. (Mr. Hanhart on Lithography). 

Friday. — Royal Institution, 84 p.m. 

Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 1 p.m. (Anniversary), 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


YeEsTERDAY, the king did the Royal Aca- 


demy the honour of opening their new rooms 
in person. His majesty was received by the 
president, and the other officers of the institn- 
{tion, who conducted him through the various 
}apartments. After the departure of the king, 





the possessors of tickets for a private view of 


the approaching exhibition were admitted. 
We ascended the noble flight of stairs, and 


regret and gratification: of regret, at the dis- 
solution for ever of all the pleasurable associa- 
tions connected with Somerset House, and the 


history ; of gratification, at beholding the su- 
perior accommodation now enjoyed by the 
Academy, and the vigorous and successful ef- 


by a more than ordinary display of their 
talents. As we proceeded, the latter feeling 
increased ; and our breasts dilated with tri- 


ficent proofs before us of our country’s genius. 
To such of our readers as did not visit these 


the architects who were candidates for the 
rebuilding of the houses of parliament, it may 


ical, 3 p.m.; Botanical, 8 p.m.; Western Literary, 


entered the rooms with mingled feelings of 


illustrious names that shed glory on its early | 


forts made to mark so interesting an occasion, | 


umph, as we gazed at the brilliant and magni- | 


Society, during the long period of 33 years, 
have established for it such a name, that the 
announcement of the mere fact is sufficient to 
excite general attention and interest. We 
| proceed to notice a few of the varied and well- 
|Selected works which now grace the walls of 
| the Gallery. 

| 37. The Raft. S. Bentley.—Of this perform- 
‘ance it may justly be said, that it is an ex- 
hibition of itself. The artist could not have 
‘chosen a subject better calculated for the display 
of his powers. Mr. Bentley’s performance at- 
tracts peculiar admiration by the skill with 
which he has filled a space of such ample di- 
mensions, without a void in any one part to 
diminish the interest. The vision of the dis- 
tant wreck, the furious war of the elements, 
‘and the perilous condition of the poor wretches 
whose lives depend on the frail tenure of a few 
| booms and spars hastily bound together, will 
occupy the imagination of the spectator long 
after the picture itself has been withdrawn from 
his sight. 

38. Othello relating his Adventures. W. 
Lake Price. — The name is new to us, and we 
welcome the appearance of the work which 
,bears it with the same feeling we should that 
of a performer whose début gave more than 
' promise of excellence in the histrionic art. The 
interior (for such it is, although the figures, as 
adjuncts, are well suited to occupy a place in 
it) is resplendent in its character ; combining 
every conceivable variety of brilliant colours 


land costly materials. ‘We congratulate the 


new rooms when they contained the designs of |Society on the accession of a member who does 


so much credit to their choice. 
120. The Horn of Egremont Castle. G. Cat- 





not be uninteresting to learn, that those ap-|termole.— Surprise and alarm are finely and 
propriated to painting are five in number (one | variously expressed in the countenances of the 
larger than the rest, and all on the same floor) ; ) different personages who compose the groups in 
that they are not too lofty; and tat the this romantic subject, according as they are 
light is excellent. They are distinguished | more or less excited by the sudden sound that 
by the names,— East Room, Middle Room,|breaks in upon the revelry of usurped pos- 
West Room, Drawings and Miniatures, and |session. Wordsworth’s lines, 

Architecture. Of the Sculpture Room we can- «Tis the breath of good Sir Eustace, 

not speak so favourably: it is on the ground He is come to claim his right,” 

floor, and has cross lights ; but this defect gan |are admirably embodied by Mr. Cattermole’s 
be easily remedied. At any rate, the sculptors | skill, while the fancy is left to form its own 


are infinitely better off than when their works | picture of the approaching catastrophe. 
were huddled together in a little dark parlour 
in the Strand, 


316. A Spy of the Christino Army brought 
before the Carlist General-in-Chief, Zumalas 
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carregui. J. F. Lewis.—We cannot withhold 
our admiration of this performance as a work 
of art; and, as the illustration of a romantic 
adventure, we should find pleasure in its pic- 
torial character, but, alas! for the terror of 
the subject. It is no tale of fiction or of former 
times, but one of the present period, and we 
fear of almost daily occurrence: and that in a 
country, of which the dance of the bolero and 
the serenade of the lover, once formed the chief 
and best characteristics. 

79. Village Choristers Rehearsing. J. M. 
Wright. — In happy contrast to the above, we. 
are here presented with a picture of past days, 
although not sufficiently remote to be out of the 
memory of some. The abstracted and absorbed 
attention of the performers in the principal 
group, and the varied character of expression 
and accompanying action, would not discredit 
the pencil of Hogarth, or fail to call up the 
descriptive powers of a comic lecturer,* to 
whose times the representation evidently be- 
longs. Character without caricature, and ex- 
pression without extravagance, happily united 
with grace and elegance where called for, will 
invariably be found in the works of this able 
artist. 

83. The Widow. J. W. Wright.—Evidently 
the portrait of a mother and child: a subject 
interesting to every one, and treated with so 
much elegance of conception, and purity of exe- 
cution, that we cannot fancy any work of the 
kind transcending it in pictorial excellence. 

44. Scarborough; early Morning; clearing 
off of a Storm. Copley Fielding.—In the effect 
of light, and in the character of waves, Mr. 
Fielding has here manifested his accustomed 
skill. The versatility of his powers isfexhibited 
in 78, The Fairy Lake; scene from La Morte 
d' Arthur. Here he has drawn upon his ima- 
gination for one of the most beautiful and en- 
chanting visions that tranquil slumbers ever 
presented to the mind’s eye of poet or painter. 

251. The Barber. W. Hunt.—We know 
not if the visitors to the gallery will thank us 
for calling off their attention from the above 
exquisite creation of fancy to one of the whim- 
sical realities of common life. The powers of 
this truly original artist appear to be inex- 
haustible, and his memory of flitting expression 
is most tenacious ; for such intensity of appre- 
hended pain in the countenance of the urchin 
on whom the operation of clipping his locks is 
about to be performed, could have been but 
momentary in the prototype. The illustrative 
print of Samson and the Philistines is a happy 
thought. 

97. A View on the Thames near Kingston. 
256. Summer View on the Thames. P. De 
Wint.—That noble river, the Thames, with 
all its pleasurable associations, never appeared 
to greater advantage than in these two delight- 
ful representations of its placid and pastoral 
features. 

115. Morning of the 12th of August. 123. 
Evening of the 12th of August. F. Taylor. 
These are no dandy sportsmen ; although we 
have no doubt that their dogs are well trained, 
and their shots sure. They have all the rude 
picturesqueness of form and character to which 
Mr. Taylor’s masterly style of execution is so 
happily adapted. At home in all such subjects, 
we think his powers are seen to most advantage 
In 270, The Regimental Farrier ;—we wish it 
had been placed more on a level with the eye. 

_85. Windsor Castle from Clewer ; sunrise. 
Frederic Nash.—This noble object of historical 





oe Alexander Stevens, the celebrated lecturer om 


and picturesque interest is here depicted under | Russell Street. He fell a victim to the ardour 
a most brilliant and striking effect. jand perseverance with which he pursued his 
174. Venice. J. D. Harding.—Has there professional and literary ‘studies. Although 
ever been an exhibition of which Venice has} deeply imbued with all the learning of his pro- 
not constituted a principal feature 2? Not of fession, and qualified by the most refined edu- 
late, we think. Although it might be invidious cation to adorn its highest rank, extensive 
to say that the present view is the climax of its| practice he never enjoyed. He was chiefly 
representations, we can safely pronounce it, both ,; known to the public as a teacher of forensic 
in form and in colour, to be among the most | medicine at the Aldersgate Street school. His 
masterly and splendid. jlectures on that interesting subject, as pub- 
(To be continued.) | lished in the Medical Gazette, eee the i 
. | found knowledge of the medical jurist, with a 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. the elegant ascmaiidiaiinns of the scholar. 
Pearls of the East; or, Beautics from Lalla} 'fo his profession he was known as a writer in 
Rookh. Designed by Fanny Corbaux; drawn | the Medical Gazette ; in which journal he dis- 
on stone by Louisa Corbaux. Tilt. tinguished himself by his contributions on every 
Anp a charming string of pearls they are. | matter connected with medical literature. His 
Whoever has noticed, and as a necessary con- | writings were marked by extreme accuracy, 
sequence admired, the peculiar qualities of Miss | correctness of style, exactness of knowledge, 
Fanny Corbaux’s pencil, may easily anticipate | and elegance of expression. A tone of truth 
the success of her “attempt to embody the | characterised all that he said, and all that he 
female characters of ‘ Lalla Rookh;’ to render) wrote. Against quackery and vain pretension 
those bright creations of the poet’s fancy as|he waged continual warfare, and ceased not to 
familiar to the eye as they already are to} uphold, against ignorance and prejudice, the 
the mind and to the heart.” In twelve well-| honour and the dignity of his profession. He 
selected snbjects, she has depicted oriental | was honest as a reviewer, and never allowed 
beauty in all its varieties of voluptuous lan- | himself to be flattered or frightened into a false 
guor and fascinating vivacity. They are all) panegyric, or an unjust condemnation of any 
sufficiently bewitching; but, if we were al-! work, by any author, be he what or who he 
lowed to throw the handkerchief to any of might. He had a passion for knowledge which 
them, it would certainly be to “ the lovely he pursued to the last moment of his life, with 
Lalla Rookh” herself; or ‘‘ the young and!singular devotion. In the University of Dub- 
enchanting Nourmahal.” Miss Louisa Cor- | }in he had won the highest honours, and with 
baux has done her sister’s designs great justice. | the principal continental languages was fa- 
“ It is the first work,” says the Preface, ‘‘con-| miliar. His habits were those of a retired stu- 
sisting entirely of figures, in which application | dent ; but the few individuals who knew his 
has been made of the newly discovered powers | heart loved him not less for the excellence of 
of lithography ;—the production, namely, of } his disposition, his candour, and steady friend- 
the most delicate gradations of white on a tint-' ship, than for his high and cultivated talents. 
ed ground, from the faintest lights to the most; pe ‘ Ss 
brilliantly relieved touches.’? One of the finest 
exemplifications of the value of these ‘* newly | 
discovered powers,”’ is the tasteful vignette in 
the title-page. 





SKETCHES. 

STRANGE ADVENTURE. 
Ir was on the morning of St. George’s day— 
A Scene at Bolton Abbey, in the Olden Time. se cia ge meen is Cee 
Painted by Edwin Landseer, R.A. ; engraved | « Bice me oF — t z ttish iileosbher 
by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A. Boys. | ois Pa heg je ag I tiene bellies 
WE have not forgotten the impression which | jomewards before the break of day. The first 
the original of this noble print made upon us, | streak of dawn, a dim shadowy line of a dunnish 
when we first saw it at Somerset House, three: hue, however, just horizontalised the east, as I 
years ago. Frequently as Mr. Landseer's | crossed Pall Mall,— took a lamplight glance at 
powers had excited our admiration, we cer=/the inimitable bronze horse, on which Wyatt 
ey comme ue potato te |i mee in tei Be Hire he 

’ ~\ ner — 
ingly. It gave us great pleasure, therefore, to | thoughts forward to the portico of St. 
hear that Mr. Cousins was employed in trans~} \fartin’s Church, when suddenly the sound of 


ferring it to copper. The result of his labours 
is now lying before us; and, unquestionably, a 
more splendid and highly finished mezzotinto 
engraving never appeared. To say nothing of 
the extraordinary beauty of the execution, tech- 
nically regarded, Mr. Cousins has been emi- 
nently successful in preserving the character 
of the various personages who form the in- 
teresting group. The venerable and dignified 
prior, the attendant lay-brother, the sturdy 
forester, the abashed falconer, and the charm- 
ing peasant girl, are all rendered with a spirit 
and fidelity deserving of the highest praise. 
Nor are the dead game, the dogs, the fish, and 
the other accessories of this rich composition, 
less entitled to commendation. So admirable 
is the whole, that the absence of colours is 
scarcely felt to be a deficiency. 








BIOGRAPHY: 
DR. WILLIAM CUMMIN. 
Tuts gentleman's decease took place on Thurs» 








day, the 10th instant, at his residence, Grea} 





voices in angry contention over my head, 
struck upon my astonished ears. On one side 
there seemed to be the subdued roar of the 
Lion, and on the other the angry growl of the 
Bear; so rough and inharmonious was the 
noise in the upper regions of the air! Yet the 
speech was human, though the accents were 
not; and the language was English, though 
the tones were brutal. Had I been near the 
Zoological Gardens, I should not have been so 
puzzled; but at Charing Cross —I could not 
tell what to make of it. At length, gazing up 
in wonder, as the atmosphere became a trifle 
more clear, I discovered, to my yet greater 
amazement, that the 
DIALOGUE 
WAS CARRIED ON BETWEEN 

Th Lion on the top of Northumberland House 
and Mr. Wilkins, the architect of, on the top 
of, the New National Gallery!!! 

As, it may readily be imagined, there was 
not much of courtesy between the two: the 
Lion seemed the most polite, Mr. Wilkins the 
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———ee — 





most surly. Sometimes their voices fell, and I 


could not make out what they said; but when’ thank Heaven! I have never seen; and you the reverse in another? 


| 


work—nothing to your Stinkomalee, which, | 


lace and style is 
The old mews, de- 


}and that what is good in one p 


they spoke louder the words fell towards the vaunt your higher genius: I should have signed by Lord Burlington, which you have 


street, and I distinctly made out the following 
passages of their colloquy :— 

Wilkins. You are an old, ignorant, and im- 
pudent ass to censure my work ; what can a 
Gothic monster like you know of the pure 
Grecian, the Doric, the Ionic, the Tuscan, the 
Corinthian, the 

The Lion. Truce to your calling names, my 
friend. In my day, taste in architecture was 
quite as well understood as it is now ; and, as- 
suredly, if any progress has since been made in 
the art, it cannot be laid to your door, with your 
Doric nonsense and trumpery. 

Wilkins. Hollo! you brute, what do you 
mean ? 

The Lion. Simply, that you have made as 
pretty a piece of national botchery with your 
National Gallery as ever was perpetrated. 

Wilkins. And who the devil are you ? Who 
taught you to judge of your superiors ? 

The Lion. Whether thie offspring of Bernard 
Jansen, or Gerard Chrismas, or Moses Glover, 
it matters not.* Whoever was my parent 
knew that *¢ Omnes homines, non solum archi- 





| passed a great many years of useless study if I 
could not design something very superior to 
this portico.” Now, look at your own portico! 
| Where is the fine depth of St. Martin’s, even | 
allowing the intercolumniations to be a little 
too wide; and what, in the name of the ridi-| 
jculous, are these two strange-breasted females 
doing in the centre, the one riding on the 
crupper of a horse, and the other on the rump | 
of a camel ? } 
Wilkins. The women are fancies of mine; 
and, as for the portico, is it not edged in the 
|most novel style by two adjutants, as it were ? 
‘And speak of intercolumniation—are not these 
\different from the portico? so, if you don't 
like the one, it is likely you may like the other, 
,or else you are hard to please, that’s all. 
| The Lion. You began —as I overheard his 
grace read to the duchess one morning in the 
| Literary Gazette— you began by abusing the 
‘church portico; and when that ‘admirable 
‘journal shamed you out of your vain-glorious 
| puffery, what have you done? You have, in 
the face of public opinion and the censure of 





unworthily superseded, was consistent; I am 
consistent; but your Gallery is a medley of all 
inconsistencies. Your turrets 

Wilkins. Are of the most perfect outré of the 
school of Boromini 

The Lion. Upon the Greek! and your fi- 
gures ? 

Wilkins. Are odds and ends of sculpture, I 
picked up about the late Carlton House, and so 
forth. Isn’t my Britannia fire? I pocked 
off her lion and unicorn, that she might re- 
semble Minerva ; and set her looking contempt 
upon the portico of St. Martin's. ‘There's au 
idea worthy of 

The Lion. Not of Minerva, for she is not 
your inspiring goddess. But who are all these 
niches for, along the front ? 

Wilkins. Let me see! Why, there are nine 
on each side of the portico for the muses.* 

The Lion. One side for the classic nine, and 
the other for the King’s mews, I suppose— 
another class. But I see you have filled half 
adozenin. What are these, with wings up ? 

Wilkins. Wow the devil should T know ? 











tecti, quod est bonum possunt probare: sed!every competent judge, contrived to indulge Don’t they fill their niches? that is enough 


inter idiotas et eos hoc est discrimen, quod) your spleen by throwing back your eastern | for me. 


I tried some of them on the top, but 


idiota, nisi factum viderit, non potest scire quid | wing, so that you still destroy the view of the the side views made them so like kangaroos 
futurum sit. Architectus autem simul animo |church, though the western termination against that I took down my angels. 


constituerit, antequam incesserit, et venustate, 


et usu, et decore, quale sit futurum, habet(all London. Why, if you had forty or fifty feet is altogether deficient in unity. 


definitum.”’ 


Wilkins. What is all this about? I don’t!and not try to spoil that which you could never, whatever. 


understand Greek. 

The Lion. Greek! It is Latin: it is Vitru- 
vius, whom you translated. 

Wilkins, Oh! is it? What does it mean, 
then ? 


\ the saddler’s gabel-end is the most unsightly in 
| to spare, did not you give it to the other wing, 


|emulate ? 
| Wilkins. You be d—d! 

|. The Lion. Poor St. Martin’s church! When | 
Isaac Ware, as yet a workhouse lad, lay re- 
jclining on the pavement before this beautiful 


Your elevation 
Utility ought 
always to be apparent; and you shew none 
Your arches cut through the story, 
and catch and offend the eye. Archways, a 
parapet, and balustrades, to a Greek building ! 
—nonsense ! 
Wilkins. Be civil, or ’'m —— if I won't be 
worse than an Androcles, to tame you, ye 


The Lion. Heaven help us ! 


The Lion. It means, that ‘¢ that which is /|structure, sketching that rude, but correct out. beast ! 


obviously good, not architects only, but all 
men are able to appreciate. 
architects and idiots the difference is this : 


that an idiot cannot judge of the effect of a not, alas! by another exhibition of genius, nor! compartments, in order to “ break my outline.’ 


work till he sees it done; whilst an architect, 


line which foretold his future greatness, little 
was still further destined to be distinguished,— 


jin a boy,—but by the handiwork of one who 


The Lion (wagging his tail). Where is your 


But between did he think how that spot, already illustrious, unity ? 


Wilkins. T have divided my front into eleven 


The Lion. Broken, with a vengeance ! 


the moment he has conceived his design, has its|has cut his wisdom-teeth in vain in the cha- Where is there aught to denote the purpose 
beauty, its utility, its propriety, all present to} racter of an educated architect. 


his eyes before he begins.” 


Wilkins. My name will go down to posterity 


Wilkins. Well, well, I thank you for the/as the architect of this splendid structure. You 


compliment— say no more about it. 

The Lion. You thank me for the compli- 
ment! why, it is the heaviest censure I could 

$ Upon you. 

Wilkins. Bah! you’re a —lion. 

The Lion. You would use the other epithet 
if you durst. 
of you, any how. You speak of my old friend, 
the portico of St. Martin's church, as a poor 


* The architect by whom Northumberland House was 
designed is not accurately known ; but it is generally at- 
tributed to Bernard Jansen, who practised in the reign of 
Jamest. The central part of the street front had, until 
the middle of the last century, the letters C. A®. in a 
frieze near its summit; from which circumstance, Vertue, 
finding that Gerard Chrismas was an architect and carver 
of reputation at the time the house was built, supposed 
their meaning to be, ‘* Chrismas Afdificavit,” and ima- 
gined such frontispiece to have been designed by him. 
This is assented to by Walpole, who says, ‘* Jansen pro- 
bably built the house, which was of brick, and the frontis- 

iece, which was of stone, was finished by Chrismas.” 

he design of this building has, also, been attributed to 
one Moses Glover; which is presumed to have been pro- 
bable, from the circumstance of an old and curious 
survey of Sion House and the neighbouring villages, still 
in existence, having been performed by that person, who 
was a painter and architect. The building originally 
formed three sides of a quadrangle, to which a fourth, to 
the south, was afterwards added, under the direciion of 
Inigo Jones. About the year 175), extensive repairs and 
additions to the house were made by its noble owner, 
nearly the whole of the street front having been rebuilt : 
the central part, however, was but slightly altered, and 
its appearance is now essentially the same as when first 
erected, It is surmounted by a carved lion passant, the 


crest of the family of Percy. 


have already confessed that even the name of 
your edificator is unknown. 

The Lion. Seven cities contended for the 
honour of being the birthplace of Homer : what. 
glory! But the disgrace of being handed down 
to future years, without competition, as the 


|tecture of the 19th century, is yours alone. 
| Wilkins. D—n your tail! Descend to 
| ticulars. 
| The Lion. Why have you so incongruously | 
jsurmounted a pure (impure) Greek building | 
with balustrades ? | 
| Wilkins. Why, you fool, because every body | 
jsaw that the building was too low; miserably | 
mean near the College of Physicians; wretched | 
leven in comparison with the Golden Cross, | 
|Charing Cross. What could Ido? I run on| 
la balustrade to raise it. 
| The Lion. The ancients always tried to pro-| 
|duce a grand effect, though they also looked to} 
{the beautiful. Whether did you consult the| 
}grand or the beautiful, or both, in the mustard- | 
| pot order of your Saracen turrets and cupola ? 

Wilkins. ‘This is pretty well! Don’t you see | 
that these are in opposition to, and to shew my | 
superiority over, your own dirty square turrets, | 
and that centre on which you stand, more like 
a donkey than a lion ? 

The Lion. Cannot you discern the difference, | 


par- | 


| 








of the building, and its connexion with the 
fine arts ? 

Wilkins. Why, are not the slices of pilasters 
the same as those of St. George’s Hospital ? 
Here is drawing, there tooth-drawing ; here 
sculpture, there amputations; here carving, 
there anatomy. They are the same —they 
ought to be the same. 

The Lion. There is no use in talking to so 


But come, I'll make an example author of the most vile production of the archi-| impenetrable a block. 


Wilkins. Then, hold your jaw, you miserable 
screen ! 

The Lion. T am a fitting screen to a princely 
mansion, with a noble suite of apartments. You 
are a wretched screen, even to a workhouse. 

Wilkins. Fiddle-de-dee ! 

The Lion. You are a most consummate 
goose; but daylight is coming on, and I should 
be ashamed to be seen speaking to you. A 
living ass, it has been said, may kick at a dead 
lion; but the converse does not hold, that a 
stone-dead lion may kick ata living —— 

Wilkins. You are a stupid, impertinent, ig- 
norant, and tasteless brute. If you could come 
down, I'd kick you. As it is, I will deprive 
your house of the boast of possessing one feature 
beyond what my Gallery possesses ; for I will 
stand here myself, in propria persona, opposed 
to you for ever. You are a beast —I say no 
more. 

* A verbatim declaration of the architect; who must, 


therefore, have contemplated either two sets of the recog- 
nised muses, or eighteen of his own invention, 
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INTERESTING HISTORICAL DOCUMENT. Jopinion, is to be found in the duke’s observa- 
The following curious unpublished letter from the | tion, that ** he trusted it was not the late king’s 
Duke of Bedford to the Citizens of London, temp. 
Ilenry V1I., having fallen under our observation, we have : ° 
much pleasure in making it public, together with some almost a confession that that right was not 
historical remarks. alluded to nor acknowledged by the ‘* ordon- 
By the Duc of Bedford. 

Ricur trusty and welbeloued, we grete you|] Henry VI., is an entry deserving of some 
wel with al oure herte, And for as muche as hit | attention, as it supports this view of the mat- 
liked our lord bat [but] late a goo to calle the|ter.* The Bishop of London, Chancellor of 
King oure souuerain lord, that was from this} Henry V. for the Duchy of Normandy, shews 
present world un to his pardurable blisse, as|the parliament that, of two great seals which 
we truste fermely, by whos deces, during the | he had in his keeping, the one ordained for the 
tendre age of the King oure souuerain lord, |said duchy, and the other similar to the great 
that is nowe the gouuernance of the Reaume of | seal of England, he had delivered the former, 
England, after the lawes and ancien usage and | immediately after the king’s death, to the Duke 
custume of the same Reaume, as we be en-|of Bedford, at Rouen; and this he did by the 


fourmed belongeth un to us as to the elder|advice of the Duke of Exeter, the Earl of, 


brother of our saide souuverain lord that was, | March, the Earl of Warwick,and several other 
And as next unto the coroune of England, and 
hauyng chief interesse after the King, that is 
oure souuerain lord, Whom God for his mercy | ment of the same duchy to the said duke, for a 
preserue and kepe, We praye you as hertely|certain time: but, as to the other great seal, 
and entierly as we can and may, And also|he had delivered it to the king himself. Hence 
requere you, by the faithe and ligeance that ye/it is clear, that if Henry’s will had given the 
owe to God and to the saide coroune, that|duke the same authority over England, and 
ye ne yeue in noo wyse assent, conseil, ne| the other dominions of the English crown, as, 
confort, to any thing that myght be ordenned,|by the king’s dying injunction, he possessed 
pourposed, or aduised, in derogacion of the over the Duchy of Normandy, the bishop 





saide lawes, usage, and custume, yif any suche) would have been advised, and in duty bound, | 


be, or in prejudice of us. Lattyng yow faith-|to deliver the other seal to him also. But no 
fully wite that our saide prayer and requeste|such authority being recognised by the lords, 
procedethe not of ambicion, ner of desir that) the seal was, as a matter of course, given up to 
we myghie haue of worldly worshipe, or other | the young king and his council. 

of any singuler commodite or prouffit that we | 
myght resceyue thereby, but of entier desir | MUSIC. 

and entente that we haue, that the forsaide | ANCIENT CONCERTS. 

lawes, usage, and custume, ne shulde be ble- Ty7_ Duke of Cambridge was director for the 
mysshed or hurt by oure lachesse, negligence, third concert, which, consisting almost entirely 
or deffaulte, ner any prejudice be engendred to of old-established stock-pieces, may be dismissed 
any personne souftisant and able to the whiche jn yery few words. The only part of the bill 
the saide gouuernance myght in cas semblable of fare which had not been recently heard was 
be longyng in tyme commyng, Making pleine q scene from Joshua, for treble and counter- 
protestacion, that it is in no wise oure entente tenor, consisting of recitative, airs, and a duet, 
any thing to desire that were ayenst the lawes to which Madame Caradori and Mrs. Shaw did 
and custumes of the saide lande, ner also ayenst great justice. The former lady, especially, 
the ordonnance or wil of oure saide souuerain sang the air “ Hark! tis the linnet,” in so 





lorde that was sanyng our righte, tothe whiche finished and beautiful a style, as to extort very: 


as we trowe and truste fully, that hit was not audible applause from even this usually apa- 
oure saide souuerain lordes entente to deroge thetic audience. Among the principal singers, 


oF doo prejudice. And God have yow in his jn addition to those already named, were Mrs, | 
keping. Writen under oure signet, at Rouen, Knyvett, Messrs. Bennett and Phillips, who| 


the xxvj. day of Octobre. 


= ; , were admirable in their respective parts, and 
To oure right trusty and withe al oure hert welbe- 


loued the Maire, Sherifs, Aldermen, bourgoys, Messrs. Horncastle, King, and Green. The 

and Comunes of the Cite of London, performance was, throughout the night, excel- 

This letter was written in the month of lent; and we must not omit to mention, that 
October, immediately following the death of Festa’s madrigal, ** Down in a flowery vale,” 
Henry V. From the manner in which the bore evident marks of good rehearsing: the 
duke alludes to Henry’s will, we may infer, alternations of piano and forte were so well 
that that document, which is yet to be dis- attended to, and the words were articulated so 
covered, did moé constitute him governor and clearly and so exactly together, as to render the 


protector of the realm during the minority of effect admirable, and produce a unanimous call | 


the young king, as has been stated by an able for its repetition. Corelli’s trio was charm- 
writer on the subject.* Had such been the! ingly played by Messrs. Lindley, Lucas, and 
case, he would not have grounded his right to, Dragonetti; and Lindley’s accompaniment to 
the chief administration of the government, “ OQ Liberty!” (excellently sung by Mr. 
upon the information of others, who stated it Bennett), was delightful as ever. . 

to pertain to him by ancieut law and usage, as, Concerts.—On Monday, Miss C. Novello gave 
elder brother of the deceased monarch, when,!a concert in the Hanover Square Rooms, pre- 
in fact, no law or usage of the kind had ever vious to her departure to Italy for three years. 
existed 5+ nor would there have been the least; The rooms were well filled by warm friends 
necessity for him to disclaim, so repeatedly, all of this promising young singer, who has long 
ambitious designs in requiring the citizens to! been most deservedly a public favourite, and, 
acknowledge his authority ; since, if his pre- lwe trust, will return to us only rendered more 
tensions were recognised by the will, he could attractive by the study of the best models in 
have distinctly referred to it, and thereby quiet-| the land of song. In * The mighty Power,” 
ed all apprehension respecting his views. Butja new song composed by V. Novello, with a 


intention to prejudice his right,” which is! 


English noblemen, sceing that the late king, | 
on his death-bed, had committed the govern- | 


have thought a visit to Italy altogether un- 
necessary. 

On the same evening the Societa Arnionica 
gave one of their best concerts, which was 


'fully attended and much applauded. 
nance, or will.” On the Parliament Roll, | 


Quartet Concerts. —Mr. Blagrove’s fourth 
and last concert for the season was given on 
the 13th, and onght to have been noticed by us 
before, especially us it deserved high commend- 
ation for the beautiful performance of Haydn's 
Quartets. But nearly all the music selected 
was equally worthy of praise, and finely ex- 
ecuted; the whole being well calculated to 
refine and improve the national taste. On 
Thursday, we observe, another of these enter- 
tainments is to take place for the benefit of 
their originator. 





DRAMA. 

King’s Theatre.— Don Giovanni was, on 
Thursday, played here to an immense audi- 
ence. Long ere the doors were opened, the 
Arcade and Haymarket entrances were sur- 
rounded by a crowd, some of whom were seen 
clinging to the near pillars, so great was the 
anxiety to be “in first.” Owing to one of the 
doors not being properly opened several persons 
were slightly hurt. Many ladies turned back 
frightened ; some, more bold, reached the pit, 
or the entrance to the pit, with no greater 
misfortune than a very considerable alteration 
in their costume. After some laughing and 
some quarrelling, as many as possible of the 
unfortunates who could not penetrate further 
|than the passages were accommodated on the 
stage, and the opera commenced. As we be- 
longed to the class of unfortunates, we could 
only hear, not see. ‘The exquisite music was 
| done ample justice to. Grisi, as Donna Anna, 
'was in splendid voice ; she almost surpassed 
‘herself: still, we would hint that Mozart needs 
no embellishment; the beautiful trio of the 
first finale could not be improved even by Grisi, 
and we would rather hear it as it was written. 
| Albertazzi sang and played the part of Zerlina 
| with great taste, but with a want of the energy 
|necessary to the character; her voice is more 
suited to Mozart’s music than any on that 
stage, and yet she appeared to less advantage 
on Thursday than on her former evenings — 
she was too tame. Nothing could exceed the 
ability displayed by Assandri; she was delight- 
ful in every part of her performance. Tam- 
burini, as Don Giovanni, Lablache, as Leporello, 
and Rubini, as Don Ottavio, were beyond ex- 
cellence; the latter sang a song towards the 
end of the opera so beautifully as to tempt the 
audience to wish for it a third time. 








VARIETIES. 
. Effects of Light.--During the very foggy 
weather which occurred between the 7th and 
10th of February last, the light-house at the 
Mull of Galloway was surrounded by small 
birds, in such amazing numbers that the keep- 
ers were employed for many hours in beating 
them off, so as to make the light free; and 
when the mist cleared away, they picked up 
more than 600, which had been thus killed. 
| What is very remarkable, during the same 
period, similar birds appeared in still greater 
flocks at the light-houses on the island of 
| Pladda, situated about sixty miles north of the 
| Mull of Galloway. At Pladda, there are two 
idistinct lights, ou upper and lower stations. 


| Both were beset by innumerable flocks, which 


the strongest confirmation, perhaps, of our basso obligato by Dragonetti, she displayed her | Were, &s at the Mull Light, switched off by the 


* Acts of the Privy Council, edited by Sir Harris Nico- | 
las, Vol. ILL. Introd. p. xii 


+ Witness the Minorities of Henry III, and Richard II. * Rot, Parl, Vol. 1V. p. 171. 


(4: J . 4 i 
talents to so much advantage, that we should light-keepers. No fewer than 1129 birds, 


\chiefly Jarks, with some thrushes, blackbirds, 
| Starlings, fieldfares, and redwings, were found, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 















Weather-wisdom.—Our Oracle has been com- 
pletely out during all the past week, and ‘ the 
aspects of Mercury” not worth a pinch of snuff. 
Instead of winds, rains, cold frosts, and thunder, | 
we have had a continuance of mild, fine, and 
seasonable weather. For the next he augurs, 
 windyand cool, though bright and fair at times. 
The sun approaching the opposition of Saturn, 
denotes cold rain, also hail-storms. The 4th 
and 5th, cold and ill weather for the season.’’* 

The Literary Fund Anniversary, on Wednes- 
day next, boasts of a very distinguished list of 
stewards ; and the meeting is expected to be 
fully attended by many of our most eminent 
literati, who either belong to the ranks of the 
Society, or have accepted invitations to unite 
with their brethren in promoting the good 
cause. The Lord Mayor brings the influence 
of the city; Lord Stanley, the newly elected | 
vice-president, will, it is hoped, be surrounded | 
by many parliamentary friends besides those | 
whose names grace the list ; and we also antici- 


* To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,— Will you permit me to answer your correspond- 
ent’s query as to the hurricane of the 20th November last ? 
He states that it commenced on the 23d off St. Lawrence, 
and was inet with on the 26th in longitude 32°. But the 
evidence fails as to its being the same hurricane; for the 
full moon of the 23d brought here, also, ‘* stormy and 
rainy” weather, and on the 26th, also, my diary has, ‘‘ante 
lucem, heavy rain and high winds,” and again at 10 p.a., 
«* high wind and heavy rain—ditto all night.” Hence, it is 
only shewn that high winds prevailed on the 23d Nov. off 
America, and on the 26th in the Atlantic, when they oc- 


curred in England; but that the gale of the 20th was not 


felt in America about our latitude, is not shewn. Yet it 
should be, to build the inference that the moon passing 
the two planets was not the cause of the commotion in 
the atmosphere. The statement that the storm travelled 
50 miles an hour, which it did nearly in England, dis- 
proves the assertion that it commenced off St. Lawrence 
on the 23d, or six days before the conjunction. For six 
days, at the rate of 50 miles an hour, would give the length 
of its course 7200 miles, but St. Lawrence (lat. 49°, long. 
60°) is only 2300 miles from London, not one-third the 
distance. It could have moved on only at the rate of 17 
miles an hour, the rate of ¢* a pleasant brisk gale.” The 
balloon to Germany went 20 miles an hour in fair wea- 
ther. The gale off America on the 23d was not, therefore, 
the hurricane we had on the 29th November. From the 
Land's End forward, it moved exactly at the rate of the 
tide. The time the tide differs at Weymouth from the 
Land’s End is 2 hours; the storm took 2} hours: at Ald- 
borough the tide differs from Weymouth 43 hours; th 
storm took 44 hours : and from Lowestoff Road to Ham- 
burg, the difference of high-water is 3 hours 10 minutes ; 
the difference of the storm was 3 hours 30 minutes. These 
remarkable coincidences tend to prove that when there is 
much electric action in the air, the current of it follows | 
the tide wave, the rise and fall of which must affect the | 
chemical condition of the atmosphere; and, as every che- | 
mical action developes electricity, must develope and 
derange, or, as I term it, ‘* excite the electric fluid.” 
Whenever any change is going on in the weather, electric | 
action may be detected in the atmosphere; therefore | 
electricity seems to have more to do with those changes 
than any other agent. ‘To shew the reality of this asser- | 
tion. I send you the results of one hour's observation of 
the aT here yesterday, by a simple little instru- | 
ment which lt have adapted for the purpose.—I am, &c. 
Cheltenham, 25th April, 1837. %. J. Mornitaon. | 
P.S. I hope you will make allowance in criticising my | 
judgments on the weather, as this is a very peculiar sea- | 
son. I only profess to give ‘* the general character of the | 
weather.” We have this day the ** rain and high winds,” 
at least, which I predicted from the sun coming to the 
declination of Saturn and sexile aspect of Herschel, &c. 
Observations made on the Electricity of the Atmosphere by a 
Magnetic Electrometer,t at Cheltenham, 24th April, 1837. 
At noon, the weather was becoming fair, after a rainy 
and windy morning, and the instrument was placed in 
the shade on the roof of the Literary Institution. The 
needle fell into the magnetic meridian; but, in a few mi- | 
nutes, began slowly to deflect to the eastward; and at} 
Oh, 25 min. had reached 70 degrees to the east of north, | 
This denoted a great extent of positive electricity in the 
air, which was rapidly clearing : thermometer, 52% At 
0h, 45 min. the needle had returned 20 degrees to the 
north: the air brighter; moderate wind, 5,W.; dark 
clouds, N.W. At one o'clock, needle at 40° E.; air warm | 
and pleasant; distant thunder-clouds over the Malvern | 
Hills; thermometer, 54°. At five o'clock the needle was | 
again observed, and found deflected 30 degrees to the 
eastward; dark clouds and heavy showers over the Se-| 
vern; rain and wind in the evening. The barometer 
during the day, about 29°40, 
+ A common electrometer for measuring the electricity 
of the atmosphere, having a small magnet suspended 
within by a delicate gold thread, in liew of the pith balls. 





ea 


pate the presence of T. Moore, and other authors | 
of the first rank, to honour the festival and pro- 
mote the prosperity of this admirable insti- | 
tution. | 

Cambridge Philosophical Society.—The Rev. | 
Dr. Clark, president, in the chair. The Rev. 
L.. Jenyns made some remarks on the unusual | 
degree of cold which prevailed during March. | 
It was stated that the mean temperature of the 
month, as deduced from observations made at! 
Swaffham Bulbeck, was only 36°2, being the 
same as that of January, and more than six! 
degrees lower than the average mean for March. 
The maximum was only 49, and the minimum 
11; this last, which was a lower temperature 
than any experienced since the hard winter of 
1829-30, having occurred on the morning of! 
the 24th. Professor Willis exhibited and ex- 
plained a machine which he terms a Tabulo- 
scriptive engine. The object of this machine | 
is to transfer to paper any numerical series of | 
magnitudes, so as to exhibit the curve which 


i} 


ann 
Berlin, who gave evidence in 1836 before the House of 
ommons) Art and Artists in England.—Lieut. Wel- 
sted’s Travels in Oman (Muscat), Mount Sinai, and along 
the Shores of the Red Sea.—A Second Part of Hand-book 
for Travellers on the Continent; containing Southern 
Germany and the Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea.— 
Ranke’s Popes of Rome.— A Translation of the Pharma- 
copeeia Londinensis, with Notes, by Dr. Castle. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XC. : Moore's Ire- 
land, Vol. II. 12mo. 6s. — Diseases of the Chest, by Wil- 
liam Stokes, M.D. &c., Part I. 8vo. 16s.— Modern Ac- 
complishments; or, the March of Intellect, by Miss C. 
Sinclair, 3d edition, post 8vo. 7s. — R. J. Nelson’s Essay 
on Man's Moral Agency, 12mo. 5s.—The Deluge, a Poem, 
a Mrs. E. T. Caulfield, 8vo. 7s. — Christian Modes of 

hinking and Doing, by the Rev. John Pring, 3 vols. 
8vo. 1/. 10s. — Hymns for Baptist Chapels, by J. Swain, 
32mo. 1s. 6d.—Coghlan’s Guide to Brussels, 18mo. 2s. 6d.; 
Ditto to Belgium, 18mo. 6s. — Ellis’s Water-side Practice 
of the Customs, 12mo. 10s. — The Irish Tourist; or, the 
People and the Provinces of Ireland, f.cap, 4s. Gd.— 
Master Wace, his Chronicle of the Norman Conquest, 
from Roman de Rou, translated, with Notes, &c., by 
Edgar Taylor, 8vo, 1/. 8s. — Observations on Equity and 
Common Law, addressed to Country Solicitors, 12mo. 5s. 
— Church and State, by A. Alexander, M.A. f.cap, 4s.— 
The Scripture Gazetteer, pM Fleming, D.D. 2 vols, 
royal 12mo. (Vol. I.) 12s. — The Picaroon, by the Author 
of ‘* Makanna,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. Gd. —On the 








would be obtained by making those magnitudes Presence of God, translated from the French, 32mo. 1s.— 

. H A of very frequent | The Latin Tutor, a Companion to the Eton Latin Gram- 
paler 5s of ordinates 3 yl eevee h is nd 4 fl mar, 12mo. 3s.— Easy Introduction to the Greck Tongue, 
and important use in comparing the results of | j2mo, 4s.— The Nuinerical Class-Book, by Mrs. Taylor, 
observations of various kinds, as, for instance, | 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Lingard’s History of England, Vol. I. f-cap, 
meteorological, tidal, and statistical observa- | 5s. — Select Notes of the Preaching of the late Rev. Row- 


Spe ss Pp land Hill, by E. Sidney, 12mo. 4s,— Athens, its Rise and 
‘tions. The machine takes three places of) Fall, by E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M-P. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 1s. Gd.— 





| figures, is capable of being worked with very 
slight attention, and with great rapidity, and 


| Oriental Customs applied to the Illustration of the Sacred 
| Scriptures, 2d edition, with additions, by S. Burder, 
| f.cap, 8s. 6d.— Britannia’s Royal Chieftain, 4to. 10s.— 


| produces a sheet very readily legible and intellie| Martin's British Colonial Library, Vol. VI. (Nova Scotia), 


| gible.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

| United Service Muscum. — Dr. Lardner’s 
| second lecture on steam communication with 
| India was, last week, delivered to the mem- 
i bers of this Institution. Dr. Lardner’s re- 
| marks were principally confined to the route 
| by the Red Sea; all the difficulties of which he 


| considered easy to overcome. The lecture was 


| well attended. 


| was opened here—‘* The Basilica of St. Paul,” 


in its integrity, and after its destruction by fire. | 


The illusion produced by the change from the 
magnificent interior to a mass of rwins, is per- 
| fectly extraordinary. 
columnar aisles is at once converted into a wil- 
derness of broken shafts and fallen timbers, &c. 
Nothing can exceed the general interest and 
effect. ‘¢ The Avalanche of Alagna’’ produces 
in nature what the other exhibits in art. 
Balloon Ascent.—Mrs. Graham, accompanied | 
by her husband and Captain Currie, ascended 
from the Surrey Zoological Gardens, on Thurs- 
day, about 6 o'clock, and lighted safely near) 
Bromley. 
Overland to India.—Major C. Davies, of the 
Bombay army, accompanied by his lady, left} 
England on the 19th of May last, and arrived | 
at Bombay on the 20th of September. Except 
the heat of the Red Sea, they experienced no| 
| inconvenience whatever, and were gratified by | 
many interesting sights. The route was from | 
| London to Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne, Stut-| 
| gardt, Inspruck, Verona, the Betuna Pass to 
| Florence, Leghorn, Malta, Alexandria, Atfe 
(canal joins the Nile), Boulac (port of Cairo), | 
Suez, across the Desert, Jedda, Mocha, Bombay, 
and the whole expense travelling, 162/. 14s. : 
at inns and servants, S9/. 4s. 7d.: total, 2517. 
18s. 7d. | 


| 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. } 
In the Press. 

A Series of designs, illustrative of Gray, from the 
pencil of the Hon. Mrs. John Talbot. — Some Account of 
the Lives of the Compilers of the Liturgy, by the Rev. 
John A. Bolster, A.M., & of the late John 





| 


cc.—The Life 
Thelwall, with N otices of his Contemporaries, &c. by his | 
Widow.—Three Voyages in the Black Sea, on the Coast of | 
Circassia; with an Account of the Commercial Importance | 


| Diorama.—This week, a splendid new subject | 


A beautiful structure of 


| f.cap, 6s. — Rory O’More, a Romance, by S. Lover, Esq., 
| with fifteen Etchings, 3 vols. post 8vo. I. 11s. 6d. — Rev. 
|J. Wilson’s Dissertations on the Reasonablencss of 
' Christianity, 2d edition, 7s. 6d. — Savery on the Original 
| Election of the Church of God in Christ, 12mo. 3s.— Rev. 
C. L. Smith’s Excursions through the Highlands of Scot- 
land, royal 12mo. 10s. 6d.— The Comedies of Aris- 
tophanes, translated into English Blank Verse, with 
otes, &c., by C. A. Wheelwright, 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 4s.— 
The Book of Health and Beauty, 2d edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
— The Works of Thomas Gray, edited by the Rev. S, 
| Mitford, 4 vols. f.cap, 17. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 


pril. Thermometer. — | Barometer. 











A ' 
Thursday..13 | From 29 to 41 29:76 to 29-83 
Friday -+-- 14 | cose QW oe 49 | QWBQ -- 2 
Saturday --15 | +++ 20 ++ 50 965 ++ 205 
Sunday +--+ 16 | «+ 27 «+ 39 | oe §20-42 
Monday ++17 | «+++ 28 «+ 49 ++ 29°74 
Tuesday -- 18 sooe BL ove 45 7 
Wednesday 19 eoee BG oe 5S | 





Winds, N. and N. W. 
Except the 15th, generally cloudy; a little rain on the 

13th and 18th ; snow in the mornings of the 16th and 17th: 
Rain fallen, -0125 of an inch. 





April, | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday-+ 20 | From 23 to 55 2076 to 297 
Friday --++ 21 sees 22 «+ 43 : oe 2 
Saturday -- 22 sree 29 -e FO . 
Sunday---- 23 coos 32 oe 47 29°53 

| Monday -- 24 coos QD oe 57 2961 + 
Tuesday ++ 25 coos Qh oe 5H 29-80 ++ 
Wednesday 26 cose 39 ce 62 99-76 «. 


Winds, S. and s.W. 

Except the evenings of the 20th and 22d, the 25th and 
following day, generally cloudy, with frequent showers 
of rain; a little hail fell on the afternoon of the 22d. 

rain fallen, *6875 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CuHarnves Henny ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our Review is again a little curtailed of its fair pro- 
portions, in order to make room for the press of tempo- 
rary matter—Exhibitions, New Gallery, &c. &c. The 


| only exception we have made in our miscellaneous branch 


is in favour of what wil! be considered by English 
historians a very curious document, relating to an inter- 
esting period; and, even in our Review, we have only 
postponed a few articles that can abide the delay, in 
order to pay the earliest attention to such subjects as 
Bulwer’s * Athens” and Lockhart’s ** Life of Scott.” 

We will look to the ‘* Society for the Encouragement 
of British Art” as soon as possible, and regret that we 
could not take it up in this No, 

Errata. —In the account of Capt. Caviglia’s dis- 
coveries, in our last, we will thank our readers to im- 
prove its accuracy by making the following slight al- 
terations :— Page 254, col. 3, line 49, after ‘* behind the 
granite,” instead of thus reaching, &c., read and thus to 
ascertain the direction of the northern one, if it should 
happen to pass that way; and five lines further on, for 
towards the west read towards the north-west. P. 2 


ZO, 


of its Sea-ports (in one of which the Vixen was seized), | col. 2, 1. 17, for explored read cleared; and 1. 20, fer 
&¢, Dr, Waagen’s (Director of the Picture Gallery at | covered read faced, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 

. : r 
RITISH INSTITUTION 
PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of! 
Rritish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until 


Five in the Evening, and will be closed on Saturday, May 6th. | 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





, 
MHE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINEERS in 
WATER-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East, is now 
open. Open each Day from Nive till Dusk. | 
Admittance i 6d. 
HILLS, Secretary. 


JRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The next Meeting 
will be held at Liverpool, during the Week commencing on Mon- } 
day, September llth. The Members of the Genera! Committee 
will assemble on the preceding Saturday. | 
By order of the Council, | 

JAMES YATES , Secretary to the Council, 

JOHN TAY LOR, Treasurer. 
London, March 21, 1837. 








ae IT 


> 
NCORPORATED LITERARY FUND 

SOCLETY.— The Members and Friends of the Literary | 
Fund Society are respectfully informed that the Forty- Eighth | 
Anniversary of this Institution will be celebrated in Freemasons’ | 
Hall, on Wednesday, May 3, when his Grace the Duke of Somer- 
set, the President of the Society, will take the Chair. 

Stewards. 

Right Hon, the Lord Mayor William Brockedon, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Canterbury Ben. B. Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Right Hon, Lord Morpeth, M.P. 3.A. 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M. P. Captain Chamier, R.N. 
Lord Claude Hamilton, M. Rey. Dr. Crombie, F.R.S. 
Lord Sandon, M.P. Charles Dickens, Esq. 
oe Robert Bateson, Bart. M.P.|E. M. Fitzgerald, Esq. 

W. Beaumont, Esq. M.P. | Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
Major: General Sir J. Elley, M.P. M. D. Hill, Esq. K.C, 
John Hardy, Esq. M.P. - R. Morgan, Esq. 
George A. Hamilton, Esq. M.P. Joseph Cc. Rudgwas, Esq. 
W. A. Mackinnon, Esq. M.P. {Henry Ryall, Esq. 
}. Maclean, Esq. M.P. Frederick ag Esq. 
Mervyn ng al 1, Esq. M.P, R. W. Sievier, Esq 
J.B. We sq. M.P. James Walker, Esq. Pres. Inst. 
William "Heetibea Ainsworth,| Civil Engineers, F.S,A. 

28q 




















OURS de LITTERATURE FRAN. 
CAISE, en FRANCAIS. 
Par le Baron de LAGARDE, 
Membre de I'Institut Historique, dela paces des Méthodes 
cnseignement, 
Ce Cours aura lieu & Willie's s Rooms. 
Pour plus ampler Renseignemens, s'addresser a M. Baillitre, 
Libraire, 219 > Regent Street; eta M. manana 20 ) Bernese Street. 





Sheet first. 
"7 r : ri > 
prer TURES PICKED from the PICK- 
WICK PAPERS, 
By ALFRED CROWQUILL. 

These Pickings are intended to illustrate a Series of incidents 
from this popular work, which are too interesting to be lost sight 
of ; and being from the Pencil of Alfred Crowquill will be a suf- 
ficient guarantee of their originality, differing in style and sub- 
— from those that have already appeared in those Numbers 





MUSIC. 
. MORI’S CONCERT in the Theatre 


Bi * of the Opera House, in order to accommodate his 
patrons and friends, on Monday Evening, May 8th, at which 
Mons. Thalberg, the celebrated Pianist, will make his first ap- 
pearance this season, and play a Grand Fantasia; Mesdames 
Grisi, Albertazzi, Caradori Allan, Mrs. Wood, Madame Giannoni, 
Mdile. Assandri, Mesdames I. R. Bishop, Clara Novello, and 
Alfred Shaw, Signori Rubini, Ivanoff, Tamburini, Lablache, 
Begrez, E. Seguin, and Balfe; Mr. Bochsa, a Fantasia on the 
Harp; Mr. Mori, a Concerto and a Rondo. The Orchestra will 
be doubled, #.e. consist of 40 Violins, 12 Tenors, 12 Basses, and 12 
Double Basses, in order to give anew and grand effect to one of 
Beethoven's tinest Symphonies. Conductor, Sir George Smart. 
Leaders, Messrs. F. Cramer and Mori. Programmes at all the 
Music Shops. Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets at Mori and Lavenu's, 
28 New Bond Street, 











ow before the Public; and being printed on paper 
fe binding with the work, the Publishers doubt not will be a 
desirable addition. Each sheet contains four pages full of sub- 
jects illustrating two Numbers, to be completed in ten sheets, 
‘and will appear every Fortnight. Price, per sheet, plain, 1s. ; or 
coloured, 2s. 
London: Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 
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HE com MITTEE of the  BIRMING- 
HAM and EDGBASTON PROPRIETARY DAY 
SCHOOL are desirous of engaging a HEAD MASTER, to enter 
2 his duties at the termination of the next C hristmas Vaca- 
tion. The Salary will be not less than 400/. per annum, without 
the privilege of taking Boarders. He will be expected to take 
charge of the higher Classes in English and Mathematics, and, as 
the general superintendent of the School, high classical attain- 
ments will be required. 

Applicants are requested to Address their Testimonials, &c. 
&c. (free of expense) on or before the 20th cf May, to Mr. J.C. 
Barlow, the Honorary Secretary, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, 
| from whom the Rules of the Institution, and any further inform- 
| ation, panes be obtained. 


(THe MINERVA LIFE ASSURANCE 
aie COMPANY, King William Street, Mansion House, 











Capital, One Million. 
Its distinguishing features are— 
Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation of the Profits 
every five years to the extent of four-fifths, or 80 per cent. 
The Profits may be added as a Keversionary Bonus, or its value 
applied to the reduction of future Premiums, at the option of the 
policy holders, 





Tickets, 208. cach, may be had of the Stewards; of the Rev. 
W. Landon, Secretary; at the Chambers of the Literary Fund 
Society, 4 Lincoln’s Inn cones and at the Bar of the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. Dinner ‘ats ix precisely. 


\ RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. | 
Under the Patronage of the Kin, 
lished 1810; incorporated by Royal Charter, August 2, 1827, 
e Twenty- eighth Anniversary Dinner will take place in 
ere ‘al on Saturday, the 6th of May, 1827. 
ne Marquess of Northampton in the Chair. 
Stewards. 
‘The Marquess of Abercorn, 
The Lord Bateman. 
| James Holmes, Esq. 
Ww. nman, Esq. 








Henry G. Atkinson, Esq. 
Frederick Bacon, Esq. 
William Bradley, Esq. G. Knox, Esq. 
Thomas Bell, Esq. F.R.S. Thomas Lupton, Esq. 
Hon. Grantley Berkeley, M.P. Harry Oliver, Esq. 
Dominic Colnaghi, Esq. ames Sands, Esq. 
T, Sidney Cooper, Esq. Vernon Smith, Esq. M.P. 
W. Croft Fish, Esq. W. R. Smith, Esq. 
James Fraser, Esq. |John Van Voorst, Esq 
T.H. Gregg, Esq. \C. Baring Wall, Esq. Sit. Pr. 
Ticket, 206, To Un nae of the Stewards, and at the Bar of 
reemasons’ Tavern. 
Dinner Pony table at half- sty 5 for 6 precisely. 
JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 





> @ > 7 
(HE SOCIETY for the ENCOURAGE. 
MENT of BRITISH ART, desire to call the attention 

of the Public to the plan and object ofthe Institution, Themain 
feature of the Society is the selection, by a Committee, of Works 
of British Artists, to be afterwards distributed by Lot among tbe 
Subscribers. Any other plan, however beneficial to Artists, does 
Not appear equally calculated for the Advancement of Art. 
prise in money to be laid out in the purchase of Works of Art by | 
the Gainer, operates only to throw an increased sum of money 
intothe market, without directing its application. Each Sub- 
scription of One Guinea entitles the Subscriber to one chance in 
the annual distribution of the purchases made by the Society. 
The present appeal is made to those who may be disposed to pro- 
mote the Advancement of Art, in the hope of ae their 
influence as weil as their contributions in its sup 

Subscriptions are received at Messrs. P. and nats Colnaghi and 
Co., 14 Pall Mall East; W. Havell, 77 Oxford Street; C hapman 
and Hall, Booksellers, 186 Strand; R. Jennings, 62 Cheapside ; 
~F — Messrs. Ransom and Co., Bankers to the Society, Pall 
Mall Eas 


’ 
ANWE EL “¥ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
. MIDDLESEX (formerly Dr. Bond's). 
‘rincipal—T he Rev. J. A. Emerton, M.A., Curate of Hanwell. 
he Quarter divides on ‘I'l ursday, May 3 4th. 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be had on appli- 
cation, wtp testes post: my to the Rev. Dr. Walmsley, Rector, 
anwel A. Kent, M.D., 20 Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square; and of the Principal, at the School. 


EOLOGY. —PROFESSOR JOHN 
a PHILLIPS, F.R.S. and G.S. will commence a Course 
; ectures on the Study of Organic Remains, on Monday, the 
: of May, at Thre e o’Clock in the Afternoon. 
EXPERI} MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.—Professor Wheatstone, 
I R.S. will, on Tuesday, the 9th of May, commence a Course of 
a on the Measures of Sound, Heat, Magnetism, and Elec- 
A Syllabus of the Lectures may be elons at the College. 


H. J, E, B.D, Principal. 
King’s College, London, 26th April, tee ” 








By Premiums by Ascending and Descending Scales. 
Liberty granted to reside abroad ; and to pass and repass the 
seas between Brest and Hamburg without obtaining permission 
of the Directors. 
iy Personal appearance before the Directors is dispensed with, the 
| certiticates of the respective medical advisers being deemed suffi- 
cient. 
Age 25 35 | 45 | 55 | 60 
42 5 4 £217 0 £3 1411 4548 467323 
Every facility is afforded consistent with the security of the 
Company. 
JOHN TULLOCH, eamenitend 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
TO NOBLEMEN ee OF FINE 
Splendid Books, 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 22 FLEET 


THIS DAY, APRIL 29th, AND ON MONDAY, 


Including, in Folio, Lord Kingst h’s Antiquities of Mex- 
ico,7 vols. mor.; Boydell’s ae 9 vols, mor. ; Boydell’s 
large Illustrations to ditto, 2 — — ; Boy dell’ 's Milton, with 
Martin’s Illustrations, 3 vols. anger’s England, with 
Portraits, 3 vols. half-russ.; Tresham’ 's Behan Gallery; ; Blag- 
on’s India; Logan’s Oxonia. In Quarto, Latham’ + Ornithology, 
10 vols. russ.; Philosophical Transactions, 1802 to 1826; Westall’s 
Great Britain Illustrated; Nash's Paris; the Statford Gallery, 

2 vols.; Bouchette’s America, 3 vols.; Watts’ and Middiman's 
vind Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, and Whitby’s Commentary, 
6 vols. And in Octavo, the Waverley Novels, 48 vols.; Howeli’s 
State Trials, 34 vols.; Mitford's Greece, 8 vols.; Crabbe’s Works, 
8 vols.; Scott's Poetical Works, 12 vols.; Ballantyne’s Novels, 
7 vols. ; Gell’s Pompeiana, 2 vols. mor.; Oratores Attici, 16 vols, 
1. p.; Hawker’s Works, 10 vols.; Simeon’s Hore Homiletica, 
11 vols., &c. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues, price 1s. had at the Rooms. 














| 








ON WEDNESDAY, * “+d Sw AND FOLLOWING 


The Entire aueah’ in Trade ofa 
Bookseller, 
By order of the Trustees, 


Consisting of Books of Prints, Miscell Books, 
Engravings, &c. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had, 





ON SATURDAY, MAY 6th, 
Fine Collection of Bngravings, 


Including capital Productions of the Modern School, &c. 
Messrs. Southgate and Son are directed, by the Assignees of 
Messrs. F. Westley and H. Davis, to sell, in the Month of May, 
the extensive Bound, Boarded, and Quire Stock ; the Stereotype 
Plates and C of Mi and E y Works; 
tanse hg School and Juvenile Publications, &c. 
Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general, 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS 
On the 5th of May, 
y 
YRoun’*s WTeeske fF 
complete in | vol., with all the Notes contained in the 
seventeen vols. edition. With a Portrait, a View of Newstead 
Abbey, and Facsimiles of Lord Byron's Handwriting at various 
Periods of his Life. Splendidly es in an entirely new and 
remarkably clear type, in 1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound. The 
Price no more than One Pound. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

On the Ist of Mey will be published, the Second Volume, Bvo. of 
ORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENG. 


LAND, from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 1720-1737. To be completed in 3 vols. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SOUTH EY’sS COWPER, VOLUME XII 

On Monday, the 2ith inst. was published, Volume XII. com- 
pleting the lliad of Homer, beautifully illustrated with En- 
gravings by Goodall and Goodyear, price 5s. cloth extra, of the 

IFE and COMPLETE WORKS of 

tA COWPER, including his Translations, and the whole 

of his Correspondence. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D., Poet Laureate, 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


Next week, the 2d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2is. 


ORTUGAL, GALLIC IA, and the 
BASQUE PROVINC ES = SPAIN, described from 
Notes ofa Journey i in those Countrie: 
By LORD CA RNA RVON. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





LINGARD'S ENGLAND, IN MONTHLY FIVE-SHILLING 
VOLUMES, 

On the Ist of May will be published, the First Volume, in foolscap 
8vo. finely illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, richly 
engraved by Stocks, from an Original Painting by Lover, and a 
Vignette exquisitely engraved by a from a drawing by 
Harvey, price 5s. cloth extra, and lettered, 


HISTORY of EN GLAND, 
from the First Invasion of the Romans. 

By JOHN LINGARD, D.D. 
The 4th edition, ccrrected and much enlarged. 

*,* This beautiful edition, of the size and form of Southey’s 
Cc owpe r, and other works of that popular class, will be completed 
in the moderate compass of thirteen volumes, and sold for only 
3l. 5s. It has undergone a thorough revision by the Author; and 
matter at least equal to an additional volume is given. All 
passages have been examined which have been the subject of 
animadversion in Histories, Reviews, &c., and, where faulty, 
corrected; when otherwise, such passages have been fortified 
with additional authorities and important observations. The 
Author has also introduced, at the proper places, all new in- 
teresting matter which he has been able to collect since the first 
publication of the work, from many of the National Records, 
several recent Histories, and some foreign works bearing on the 
subject; besides these, some most valuable and hitherto unknown 
MSS. have been consulted with great advantage. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row 

*4* A Prospectus of the Plan of Publication may be had ofall 

jooksellers. 


> x y « 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 131, 
will be published on Monday, May 1. 
Contents. 
+ Buc kland’ 's Bridgewater T eee aE and Mineralogy. 
2. Laing’s Journal of a Residence in Norw 
3. State of the Currency—HBank of England aa Country Banks. 
4. Senor de Angelis’s Historical Collections on the Rio de la 
ala. 
. Cane Sugar and Beet-Root Sugar. 
. The Practicability of Steam Communication with America. 
Modern Egypt and the Modern Egyptians. 
Hamilton’s Letters on the New Houses of Parliament. 
Recent English Romances—Mr. James and Mr. Ainsworth. 
10. Prior's Life of Goldsmith. 
11. Plans of National Education for England and Ireland. 
Note to an Article in No. 129, on the War in Spain. 
London : ; Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
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169 Piccadilly, April 29th, 1837. 
ae BRITISH and FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or, European ight Journal, No. VIII. 
will be published on Monday, price 4 
%y% Vols. 1., 11., and III. (Nos. I. to VI.), may be had, neatly 
bound in half-russia, 11s. 6d. each. 
James Ridgway and Sons; and all Booksellers. 








On the 1st of May, 8vo. with Plates and a Map, 
ARRATIVE of THREE VOYAGES in 
the BLACK SEA, to the COAST of CIRCASSIA; 
—— Descriptions of the Ports, and the importance of their 
Trade. With Sketches of the Manners, Customs, Religion, &c. 
of the Circassians. 
y the “appre TAITBOUT DE MARIGNY, 
Consul of H. M. the King of the Netherlands at Odessa. 
*e% This edition en the passages from the original work 
which were suppressed in Ru 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








e kot ay CONSTANTINOPLE. 
ng for immediate publication, 


. 7 
| E WIs' S$" “SKE TCHES of CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

#e* This Work will consist of a Series of Subjects illustrative 
of the Scenes, Costume, and General Character of the Turkish 
Capital, &c. &c.; arranged and drawn on stone by John F, Lewis, | Inafew days, in Ato. colombier, beautifully bound and embossed, 
from Sketches made on the spot, during a residence, by J. Coke | 7 YABLEAUX from “ ER ICH TON.” In 


Smyth, Ese capers = . mS. . ‘ 

Dit <blame will be uniform in = and execution with Mr. R a Series of Twelve highly finished Engravings, from Mr. 
Lewis's last work of Spanish Skete Ainsworth’s celebrated Romance. ‘i 

Price, imperial folio, tinted (i. i. with the whites printed), | ¢ By JOUN FRANKLIN, Esq. 

4s.; coloured and mounted, in imitation of the original John Mactone, St. James's ‘Square. 

drawings, 102. 10s. in a portfolio, —_— 

Published by Thomas M‘Lean, 26 Haymarket. Subscribers’ 
Names received also by P. and PD. Colnaghi and Co. Pall Mall | r 
East, and Ackermann and (o. 96 Strand. 


. Nearly ready, in 8vo. handsomely bow 
YHE BRIDE of MESSINA; 
Renderc . wah the German of Schiller, 

GEORGE IRVINE, Esq. 
Senn Macrone, St. James's Square. 








a "Peageds y- 








——a 
The Ne ow Numbe 
" E METROPOLITAN 
for May 1, 
| Wiil contain— 
New “ vork by tie Author of © The Pilot.” | Mr. Montgomery’s Lectures on|Good Pastors the true Safety of 
ust ready, in 3 vols, post Svo. | Poetry, now delivering at the} the Church 






a a " Sant » t Koyal Institution of Great) Paris, in Light and Shade. By 
E vGLA ND: with Sketches of Society in Britain (tirst portion), April] a Distinguished Resident 
the Me -tropotis. } 22, 1837 | Nelsonian Reminiscences: Lady 
By J, FENIMORE COOPER, Esq Hami So Ke. 


| Suatleyyow. By Captain Mar- By a Naval 


Author of « The ot,” The Spy,” “ Excursions in 
Switzerland,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street 
bvusonnen in we to His wont 


Office 
~< A Portraits: Mr. ‘On Quitting Europe. By N. P. 
Sergeant Woolfe, Sir W. /illis, Esq. 
Molesworth, Mr. Leader, Me. Ardent Troughton. By the Au- 


lal 





enaeniiilininnes aealeatetigais — Binnerman, Mr. Charles thor of “ Rattlin the Reefer.” 
Lushing é iographical S ches. B 
NEW WORK BY We ASHINGTON IRVING, | Boers ‘Sketches. By H. ee eee ae 
in 3 vols, post Reeve, Esq ‘amily Interference. By Mrs, 
DVE NTUR ES ‘of Capt. BONNE VILLE; | Sonnets. By R. Howett 





Abdy 
The Appointment 
International Copyright Law 
Lady Blessington's vee of bog ian Butler's Star of 
ville, &c. 
| Saunders and Otley, © endote Street, Hanover Square; Bell and 
i udfute, Edinburgh; Smith and Son, Glasgow; J. Cumming, 
Jublin. 


By 
or, Sc enesin the Rocky Mountains of the Far West. The Friend of Barly Years 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, Ese 
Author of The Sketch-Book,” « Astoria,” The 
Athambra, . 
Richard Bentley, New vinnie Street. 


CAPTAIN CHAMIER'S NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 
mmediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
x 
H E : 


| 

} 

s | 
a Naval Story. | 
By Captain C W AMIE R, R.N. | 
| 

| 








« &e. 








The First Week in May will ia punltahedct in hi v ry jini 8vo. 
r “HE KUCHARIST ;__ being principally 
nt parece delivered in All Souls’ Church, 1835, and 
Pe c ‘h vpel, 1 
By = ae: Wm. J. E. BENNETT, M.A. 
ate Student of Christ € hurch, Oxford. 
Wm. Jones Cleaver, 80 Baker Street, Portman Square. 











Author of * Ben 8r: = « Life of a Sailor,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


London: 
On the Ist of May will be published, 

HE PICTORIAL HISTORY 

ENGLAND, Part ILI, price 2¢. 

lished in Weekly Numbers, price 64. - ach, 

The Pictorial Bible, art XV. price 2s. 

The Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each. 

‘The First Volume bas been issued, price 17s, 6d. handsomely 


PUBLISHED THIS 


DAY. 


' 
F In 2 vols, 8vo. price One Guinea, with seven illustrative 
| wes by W. Dyce, Esq. 


I IGHLAND RAMBLES, 





of 


The Work is also pub- | BOOKS 


and 











bound in cloth, and the Work will be completed in Three | LONG LEGENDS to SHORTEN the W PAY. 
Volumes. By Sir THOMAS DICK LAUDER, “part. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. Author of An Account of the Moray shire Floods.” 





** Lochandhu,” “* Wolf of Badenoch,” &c. 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., London, 





| 
7 
Under the sas ee of the Society for the Diffusion 
'seful Knowledge, l, 
lst of May will be published, 
’ | 
HE PE} NNY MAGAZINE, Part LXI.} 
Price 6d. 


The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LII. Price 
Ie, 6d. The Eighth V olume will be completed early in May, and 
each of the preceding Volumes may be had, uniformly bound in 
cloth, —_— Ts. 6d, each. 
ondon: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


Price 6s. or 6s. 6d. coloured, 
NWE YOUNG DUELLISTS 
“* An admirably executed little work; in which, dhrenghs 
the medium ofa well-told tale, the lamentable consequences of 
duelling are traced by an ingenious and powerful pen.” — Naval 
and Military Gaxctte. 
« The story is well told, and may have influence in taming the 
impetuosity of youth.”— Atlas 
London : Simpkin and Marshall; 





Hailes: parton and Harvey. 


arly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 4s. 








| eal . 
1 OVE T oO N; or, the Man of Many S = : = a E , O R D; 
Impulses. ~ istorical Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
ssc: “eas sascanbgehigins Was London: heceickns Rees, Orme, and Co. 
In the WAT and shortly to appear, Vols. III. and IV. of the = ax x . 
IAINS of ALEXANDER KNOX, NTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY of of 


E LONDON, ‘The Third Part of the Transactions (com- 
pleting Vol, 1.), is now ready, containing 208 Pages and 11 Plates. 
Price !1s. or, to Members, 8s. 

Vol. I. Part I. price 7s. 6d. (to Members, 
5s. Gd) 


Vol. I. 


. 6d.) 
To be had at Messrs. Longman and Co.'s, Paternoster Row; 
Bailliere, Regent Street. 


EN 

R® Esq. containing Essays, chiefly E  ceregegs 4 of Christian 
Doctrine, and confidential Letters, with vate Papers, illus- 
trative of the Writer’s Character, Sentiments, and Life. 





i: 
Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 26s. cloth, | 
The Life of John Jebb, D.D. F.R.S. late 


Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, with a Selection from 
his Letters, 


Part II. price 7s. 6d. (to Members, 


5 
5a 


By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. 
Formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb, Perpetual Curate _ 
Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preachers in the 
Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. ryuN HE R rE 
« The life of this exemplary prelate, this amiable, acc omplish- I ° 
ed, and pious man, not only teems with the most weighty lessons 
of a practical kind ‘for the imitation of every churchman in Eng- The Hero 
land, and still more especially in Ireland at the present time, but Tithes 
its one of the most engaging and soundly constituted cha- The Orphans 
racters that have ever been delineated for the lasting benefit of Occasional Services 
mankind.”"—Monthly Review. Morning Calls - 
Also, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28%. boards, 2d edition of pnt nosey of Christ 
Thirty Years’ Correspondence between Bishop Church Discipline 
Jebb and Alexander ag Esq. M.R.T.A. Edited by the Rev. Doctrines 
Charles Forster. With Translations of the Greek and Latin The Proposal 
The Prisoner 
The Trinity 


Passages, and an Index. 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; 
Burnside, Fleet Street; and C. Mitchell, 
Fleet Street, London. 


n 2 vols. price 12s. 6 conor rss 
CTOR of AUBURN. 


Contents. 






Happiness 

‘he Separation. 
The Eleventh Hour 
Domestic Life 
The Proselyte 
Mental Affliction 
eer 

ti 











: pani Go-pel 
ots of Sin 
Conclusion. 


Seeley and 


II. 
Just published, i in 2 vols. Avo. 24s boards, a 2d edition of Red Lion Court 
4 . 


Practical Theology ; comprising Discourses 
on the Liturgy and Principles of the United Church of England 
and Ireland ; Critical and other Tracts; and a Speech delivered 
in the House of Peers in 1814. By Johu Jebb, DD. F.R.S, Bishop 
of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 

Ill. 
Nearly ready, compressed into small 8vo. 

The Last Days of Our Lord's Ministry; a 
Course of Lectures delivered during Lent, in Trinity Charch, Co- 
ventry. By the Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, M.A, Prebendary 


With Views ef ~ Ametzagana, a; Sante Barbara, San Geronimo, 


enta Hill, &c., 2d edition of the 
N I OVE 





M ENTS of the BRITISH 
LEGION, up to the close of March 1837; with Stric- 
tures on the Conduct of General Evans; together with Remarks 
on the Causes of his recent Defeat at Hernani. 
By Major RICHARDSON, R.S.L, 
Author of “ Eearté,” ** Wacousta,” &e. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; J. Macrone, 
Se. James's Square; E, Wilson, Royal Exchange; and to be had 
of a!! Booksellers. 





of Lincoln, Vicar of the Parish of the Holy Trinity, Coventry, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
ames Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 





| 


3d edition, enlarged, f.cap 8v 
pAtaces ICAL and PRAC TICAL 
RESEARCHES on DISEASES of the STOM ACH. 
By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. Oxon. and Edin. V.P.R.S,E. 
First Physician to His Majesty in Scotland, 
Also, a 4th edition, f.cap 8vo. 5s. 
Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Bollea U’S LINGUIST; or, Instrue. 


tions in the French and German L sangur a reduced in 
price, from 1/. 6s. to 14s, 2 vols, Bvo. boards. 
J. Brumby, 24 Haymarket, Corner of Panton Street. 


Tn 12mo. tN 10s. 6d. in boards, the 2d edition, enlarged, of 
N 
NUAL of the RUDI MENTS f 
ennos. OGY, containing an / Mt of oon 
Tomline’s Elements; an Analysi ; a Sum. 
mary | of Bishop Pearson on the Creed; and a brief Expositic om of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, chiefly from Bishop Rurnet; together 
with other miscellaneous er connected with the Jewish 
Rites and Ceremonies, &e. & 
By the Rev. 1, “R. SMITH, D.D. 
Of Christ College, ( “ambridge; Rector of Sothy; Incumbent of 
Bamburgh ; and Head Master of Horncastle Grammar School. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
‘and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 








2d edition, jast ——- price 3s. 6d. 

YRA APOSTOULICA,. 
(From the British Magazine.) 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's see hure eg and Waterloo Place, 
all S 


“Ipc 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY 
tains :— 

Hardiman’s lrish Minstrelsy—Blue Friar Pleasantries. No. IIT. 
A few Hints for the oe zation of a New Science. No. 1V 
Christmas. No. V. My First Party—A Greek Fragment, lately 
discovered at Derrynane— An Essay on Originality of Mind. By 
Sir Egerton Brydges—Humours of the North. No. V. John 
Philip Kemble. No. V1. Sir Brooke Boothby—An April Voyage 
—Revolutionary Parallels between 1685-9, and 1833-7. Chapter 
Second—Meélange from the Journal and Notes of an Employé— 
The Weakness and the Strength of the Conservative Party— 
aes Papers—Sonnets for May. By Sir Morgan O'Doherty, 

art. 


con. 





James Fr asor, 8 


Ts CHURC 1 
TERLY REVIEW. 
Gresswell’s Exposition of the. 
Parables. 


215 Regent Street, London. 


GLAN D QUAR. 


vo “EN 
No. Il. 


ts:— 
8. The New School of Super- 
ficial Pantology. 


2. Romanism overturned by| 9. The Theological Library. 
Fact. 10. Church Rates. 

3. The Irish Church. lL. The Church of England com- 

4. Goldsmith and Gray. pared with Wesleyan Me- 

5. The Slumber of the Pulpit. | thodism 

6. The Wes trine of Primitive 12. The Cause of:he We-leyans 
Kie weakened. 

7. The History of the American) 
Church. 


Ecclesiastical Report: — Church Pastoral Aid Society —The 
Theological Noah's Ark of Earl Fitzwilliam—The Deputation of 
Dissenting Ministers — The Church in Australia — Irish Clergy’s 
Subscription—The London University—Church Rates—Adidress 
to the Kishops—The Melbourne Administration. General Lite- 


rature:—A Quarterly List of New Theological Works. 
W. Pickering, Chancery Lane, London. 
‘Tae TYROL, with a Glance at Bavaria. 
By H. D. INGLIS, Author of “ Spain,” &c, 

“A more agreeable travelling companion than Mr. Inglis, or 
one who takes his reader more completely along with him, “ sit 
absens aut presens,” wedonotknow. Heisthe observer of things 
as they are, and next to the pleasure of seeing what he describes, 
is the penne of hearing his descriptions.”—Liferary Gasette, 
April 6. 


Third edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


Also, by the same, 
Second edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price ll. 1s. 
Spain, with an Introductory Chapter, giving 
an Outline of the Proceedings in the Peninsula since the lamented 
Author's decease. 
« One of the most impartial and satisfactory works that has yet 
been written on the Peninsula.”—Month/y Review, April 1837. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


K. 


Handsomely printed in 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
. Y 


T H &E D 4 
A gs Poem. 


EDWIN T. CAULFEILD, 
Author of “ The Innocents,” « Earthquake at Aleppo,” 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, 


Y 


vi : 


&e. 
Royal Bvo. 


HE NATU RA LIS’; 


illustrative of the Animal, 
Kingdoms. 


“a ‘Monthly Journal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral 


Edited by NEVILLE WOOD, Esq. 
Joint Editor of * The Analys' Author of British Song- 
Birds,” «* Ornithologist’s Text- Book,” &c 

No. VIII. for May, 1437, contains—On the Improprie ty of plac- 
ing the Columbide in the Order Ra —The Naturalist abroad, 
by Edwin Seer, F.L.S, M.E.S.L — Papilio Podalirius, a 
British Insect — An Explanation of the Latin Names of British 
Birds— ‘The Charms of a Natural Aviary, by Edward Blyth — 
Leicesterspire Flora, by the Rev. A. Bi axam—S« me Account of 
Triphena finibria—Correspondence—Chapter of Criticism —Pro- 
ceedings of Natural History Societies—Extracts from the Forcien 
aa pies Chapter of Miscellanies— Keviews —Obituary, &e. 















x. B, Thesuccess of The Naturalist” has again enabled the 
Proprietors to increase the quantity of Letterpress, without any 
advance in price. 

Communications for the Editor to be 
the care of the Publisher; or to Neville Wood, Esq., © ampbe 
Hall, near Doncaster. 


addressed (post-paid) - 








HK, Groombridge, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, Londen, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





ond English edition, beautifully bound, price 10s. 6d. of 
YNFESSIONS to SILVIO PELLICO. 
By GUIDO SORELLI. 

Professor of Italian Language and Literature. 

« Sorelli’s life is both curious and interesting.”—Lit, Gaz. 

“Guido Sorelli has laid before the reader the history of his 
own mind with perfect candour and unsuspecting frankness."”— 
New Monthly Magazine. 

« Sorelli is a man of talent and sincerity, and has given us a 
faithful record of his experience."—The Christian Advocate. 

Printed for the Author, 18 Piccadilly ; Sherwood and Co. 
Paternoster Row; T’. Rolandi, 20 Berners Street; and Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Hal! Court. 








HEBREW LITERATURE. | 

Lately published, new edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. (1200 pages), price | 
2is. boards; inferior paper, but very superior to any Foreign | 
edition, 14s. boards, " A DF " | 

1]. J2IBLIA HEBRAICA, editio longé accu- 

ratissima 
Ab EVERARDO VAN DER HOOGHT, V.D.M. 
This edition has undergone a careful revision by Professor 
Hurwitz. 

« The most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the last 
reprint of Van Der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, which has been re- 
vised by Professor Hurwitz."—Journaé of Education. 

2, A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 
By the Rev. S. Lee, D.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Second edition, in 1 vol, Svo. price 14s, 
boards. 

a The best Grammar for the English reader is that of Lee.”— 
Journal of Education. ‘ é 

Professor Lee is preparing for publication aj 
Hebrew and English Dictionary, in one large volume, 3 

3. Elements of Hebrew Grammar (without 
points); to which is prefixed, a Dissertation on the two Modes 
of Reading, with or without Points. By Charles Wilson, D.D. 
late Professor of Church History in the University of St. Andrew's. 
Fifth edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 

° 1 3°,8 

4. Liber Psalmorum ; ad Editionem Hoogh- 
tianem accuratissimé adornatus. 3s. boards. 

5. A Hebrew Primer; intended as an Intro. 
duction to the Spelling and Reading of Hebrew with the Points. 
Compiled for the use of Children and Beginners. By the Rev, 
A. M‘Caul, A.M. of Trinity College, Dublin. Fourth te 
price ls. dd, 











I. 

In 4 large vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. boards, 

History Philosophically Illustrated, from the | 
Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution, By George j 
Miller, D.D. M.R.I.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dub- | 
lin. | 

“His work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of propor- 

tions, and connexion of parts, that render it not merely the best 
modern history in our language, but the only one from which 
a student can obtain a sytematic view of the progress of civilisa- 
tion." —Foreign Quarterly. 








Burrow's Conchology. 

Third edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 28 Plates, drawn from | 

rae ea 16s. boards, or beautifully coloured, by Sowerby, j 

il Ms Gd, | 

» . | 
Elements of Conchology, according to the 

Linnwan System. By the Rev. E. J. Burrow, A.M. &c. 

James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. | 

| 


2d edition, with great additions from the Author's own MS, 


8vo, 14s, | 
M4 LTHUS on POLITICAL! 
ECONOMY. 
“ The two first chapters are entirely rewritten, and a great | 
variety of fresh matter is every where introduced. A most in- 
teresting addition to the present volume is a Memoir of the 
Author by the Bishop of Chichester.” —Ediuburgh Review, No, 130. | 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. | 
~ . | 
MASTER WACE’S CHRONICLE of) 
[VE the NORMAN CONQUEST, from the ROMAN DE| 
ROU. Translated, with Notes and Illustrations, 
x Ry EDGAR TAYLOR, Esq. F.S.A. 
With numerous wood-cuts from the Bayeux tapestry, and 
— MSS. and an illustrative map of ancient Normandy. 
vo. 1, & 





William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with nearly 500 Woodcuts, price 1/, 10s. 
loth boards, the 2d edition of 


cloth f 
D®. ROGET’S BRIDGEWATER 
RE 





: ISE. On Animal and Vegetable Physiology. 
_* William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


2d edition, with Additions, and 88 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 


price ll. 15s. 
D* BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE. On Geology and Mineralogy. 
es William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 
#* The Supplementary Notes, and additional Plate to the First 
id. 


a edition may be had separate, price 1s. 6 
P HYSICA L THEORY of ANOTHER 
By the Author of «* Natural History of Enthustasm.” 


- 4 n 8vo. &s. 6d. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane, London. 


ryy 7 ~ , 

| HE LITERARY REMAINS of §. T. 

COLERIDGE, 
Edited by H. N. COLERIDGE, Esq. 

c , n 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 1s. 

riontents:—Pall of Robespierre ; additional Poems, never before 
terse Course of Lectures; Omniana; Shakespeare, with In- 
aa rng Matter on Poetry, the Drama, and the Stage; Notes 
cap 12 onson, Reaumont and Fletcher, Jeremy Taylor, Fuller, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Barry Cornwall, &c. &c. 


_ Aids to Reflection. By S. T. Coleridge. 
RN edition, crown 8vo, 0s. 6d. 
Coleridge's Poetical Works. The only com. 
plete edition, with the Author's last Additions and Corrections. 
vols, f.cap Byo. 15s. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 











LALLA 


ROOKH. 





Just published, imperial 4to, 
PEARLS OF THE EAST; 


BEAUTIES FROM LALLA ROOKH. 


Twelve Portraits of Female Characters, illustrative of Mr. Moore’s popular Poem. Designed by Fanny Corbaux, 
and drawn on Stone by Louisa Corbaux. 


Besides the highly attractive nature of the designs which embellish this splendid volume, it derives interest from 
being the first work consisting entirely of figures, in which the newly discovered proccss of printing the tints along 
| with the subjects, has been fully carried into effect. The designs are all of that finely imaginative character which 
distinguish Miss Corbaux’s conceptions of female beauty. ‘Tastefully bound and ornamented, 31s. Gd.; or beauti- 


ue, 





fully coloured, under the artist’s direction, 


CHARLES TILT, 


FLEET STREET. 








APPROPRIATE SPRING AND SUMMER PRESENTS. 





In 1 handsome foolscap 8vo. volume, price 10s. Gd. 


WOODLAND 


GLEANINGS. 


By the Editor of “ The Sentiment of Flowers.” 


With Sixty-four Illustrations. 





Attractive is the woodland scene, 


Diversified with trees of every growth 
. 


Alike, yet various. 


No tree in all the grove but has its charms. 


SECOND 
Cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. ; silk, 





EDITION. 


78. 6d.; or morocco elegant, 8s. Gd. 


THE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS. 


«* This is a charming little book. Engravings of groups of the most beloved, the most popular, and the most 
poetical flowers, are very neatly and accurately coloured, and interspersed with fanciful and elegant descriptions and 
analogies, illustrated by ou from the wide range of English poetry, and from whatever has been most grace- 


fully and fondly said of those darlings of nature.”—Tuit’s 


CHARLES TILT, 


RELIGIOUS DOUBT. 
Second edition, revised, 12mo. 5s. 
TREATISE on the NATURE and 
» CAUSES of DOUBT in RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS 
(having an especial reference to Chris 
pendix on some Common Difficulties, Lists of Books, &c. &c. 
« We go along fully with him; and we think, that, in a short 






compass, he has compressed some very valuable and important | 


instruction,”—Gentleman's Magazine. 

** The candid, amiable, modest, and benevolent spirit which 
pervades it, can scarcely fail to make a favourable impression.”— 
Eclectic Revien. 

** We commend the book to the attention of those who have 
much contact with minds at once intellig d audaci a 
Atheneum. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 











In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait of Hahnemann, price 7s. 


RINCIPLES of HOM@OPATHY. 
By P. CURRIE, M.D. 
Member of the Parisian Homeopathic Society, 
Thomas Hurst, 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and may be had of 
J. Balliére, 219 Regent Street. 
N.B. Portraits of Hahnemann may be had separate, 
price ls, each. 





THIRD EDITION, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
T H E T Y R O UL; 
with a Glance at Bavaria. 
By H. D. INGLIS, 
Author of * Spain,” &c. 

«A more agreeable travelling companion than Mr. Inglis, or 
one who takes his reader more completely along with him, ¢ sit 
absens aut presens,’ we do not know. Heis the observer of things 
as they are; and next to the pleasure of seeing what he describes, 
is the pleasure of hearing his descriptions.”—Litcrary Gazetle, 
April 6. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
TOILETTE OF RANK AND FASHION. 
Second edition, price 3s. 6d. 
THE BOOK of HEALTH and BEAUTY. 


By a Surgeon. 
Embracing the economy of the 





Beard Feet Mouth 

Breath Hair Nails 
Complexion Gums Skin 

Eyes Hands Teeth 
Eye-brows Lips Tongue, &c, &c. 
Eye-lashes 


With recipes and directions for use of safe and salutary cos- 
metics, and a variety of select recipes for the dressing-room of 
both sexes. 

London: Joseph Thomas, | Finch Lane, Cornhill: sold by 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


tianity). With an Ap- 


Magazine. 


FLEET STREET. 


Price 14s. boards, 


ad , : 
N ESSAY on IMITATION in the FINE 
ARTS, translated from the French of De Quincy. 
By J.C. KENT, Esq. 
«An important and valuable volume.”—Noflingham Mercury. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





| 1 vol. f.cap 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
QO* the PUNISHMENT of DEATH. 
3d edition, greatly augmented. 
By THOMAS WRIGHTSON. 
John Hearne, 81 Strand, London. 


In 3 vols, 8vo, 36s. boards, 


. x r 
ROOFS and ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
ATTRIBUTES of GOD, from the Facts and Laws of 
the Physical Universe, being the Foundation of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion. 
By JOHN MACCULLOCH, M.D. F.R.S, F.L.S. F.G.S. &e. 
“The gifted author's name and eminence have long been well 
known in connexion with natural science; but it now appears 
that all his devotion to that and other departments of human 
knowledge has been made subservient to this his last and ablest 
work, which we confidently predict will hand down his celebrity 
to the latest times.” — Monthly Review, April 1837. 
*« From creation, the author traces the progressive changes of 
the earth, and brings enlightened views of every science to bear 
upon the question.”—Li'crary Gazette, April 1, 1837. 


I. 
In Bvo. price 7s. boards, 
A Commentary upon the Prophecies of Za- 
chariah. 
By the Rabbi David Kimchi. 
Translated from the Hebrew, with Notes and Observations 
on the Passages relating to the Messiah. 
By the Rev. Alexander M‘Caul, A.M. 

** To receive, therefore, the translation of any of the rabbinical 
writers at his hands, is a matter of interest to all who are desirous 
of knowing what they really say, because his translation may be 
relied on; but to receive it enriched by long critical and contro- 
versial observations, renders the volume doubly precious and va- 
luable.”— British Magazine, 


Il. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol, 8¢0. 

The Book of the Patriarch Job, translated 
from the original Hebrew, as nearly as possible in the Terms and 
Style of the authorised English Version. To which is prefixed, 
an Introduction, on the History, Times, Country, Friends, &c. of 
the Patriarch ; with some Strictures on the Views of Bishop War- 
burton, and of the Rationalists of Germany, on the same subject. 
And to which is appended, a Commentary, Critical and Exegeti- 
cal, containing Etucidations of many other Passages of Holy Writ. 
Inscribed, by permission, to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex. By Samuel Lee, D.D. Prebendary of Bristol, and Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 





James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, ke. 





































May Ist will be published, with a Portrait, price 3s. 


A BIRTH-DAY TRIBUTE, 


ADDRESSED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS VICTORIA, 
ON ATTAINING HER EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 
A POEM axp MEMOIR sy L. FE. L. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Oliphant, Edinburgh ; Cumming, Dublin. 
And, by ordez, of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
Early application will be necessary to secure Copies. 


March 18th was published ( (the First Edition having been sold off i in Six Weeks), t the Second edition of 


MORISON’S (JOHN, D.D.) FAMILY PRAYERS, 


FOR 
EVERY MORNING AND EVENING THROUGHOUT THE YEAR; 
WITH 
Additional Prayers for Special Occasions. 
Cloth, 2ls.; calf, marbled edges, 26s. 


This day is published, 


MEMOIR or rue tate Rev. ROWLAND HILL, M.A. 
By WILLIAM JONES, Author of “ Testamentary Counsels ;” 
AND A PREFACE, 
By tHe Rev. JAMES SHERMAN. 
With a Portrait, 8s. 


acy Be particular in ordering Rowland Hill’s Memoir, with Mr. Sherman’s Preface. 


«« Those who desire to form an accurate opinion of Mr. Hill’s views on almost all topics connected with the times 
in which he lived, and to judge of him aright in the course which he deemed it his duty to pursue, will find Mr. 
Jones’s Memoir an invaluable treasure.’ "— Evangelical Magazine. 


ihe, Sm, and Co. Sanden ¢ ; Chau, | Edinburgh ; and Comming, Dublin. 








MR. _ BULWER’S NEW _ WORK ON ATHENS. 











In 2 vols. 8vo. 


ATHENS 
ITS RISE AND FALL; 


WITH 
VIEWS OF THE ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL LIFE, 
OF THE ATHENIAN PEOPLE ; 

IS NEARLY READY. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, CONDUIT STREET. 
Agents : for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 














MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK. 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


Author of * Illustrations of Political Economy.” 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, CONDUIT STREET. 
Agents: for enn, J Cu aneniiig Dublin; for phnsensastenn Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





MR. LOVER'S ee WORm. 
In 3 vols. Post 8vo. with Fiftce . 
TO" and etched by the 1 on dg 
OR Y MORE 3 a Romance. 
beef LOVER, Es 
Author of « ‘Legends = — ofiviana," &e, 





‘ear 
Richard Benties, New Burlington Street. 
MR. THEODORE HOOK" 51 NEW NOVE I. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
A C K B R A 4G. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” “ The Parson's Daughter,” &c 


Snow r . 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
T HE NEW comic Congest AL W ORK, 
PED BY « BOZ 
AND ILLUSTR AT ED BY GEORGE CRUIKSH. ANK,. 
Now ready, isis” tes = Illustrations by eae 3 Cruikshank, 
V. pr ice Half- a-Crow 
B ENTLEY ’S MIS CELLANY, 
Contents. 
Songs of the Month, by J. A.|Family Stories, No. IV. The 
Wade Squire’s Story, by I. In- 
Oliver Twist (No.1V.) by Boz,” goldsb 
with an Illustration by George, Nights at Sea, No. Il. The 
Cruikshank White Squall, by the “Old 
The Portrait Gallery, No. Il. Sailor,” with an Illustration 
by the Author of the “ Bee'_ by George Cruikshank 
Hive” The Useful Young Man, by W. 
eo Plumbago’s Correspond-, Collier 
Remains of Hojji Baba, No. III, 


The ‘Blue Wonder y the Author of  Zohrab” 
The Youth's New Vade-Mecum, A 0 ondon Fog 
by Charles Whitehead Epigram 


A Visit to the Madrigal Society Shakespeare Papers, No. I. Sir 


Love and ares 8 John Falstatt, by Dr. Maginn 
Reflections in a Horse-Pond Epigram 
Inscription for a Cemetery Steam Trip to Hamburgh 

Bob Burns and Béranger. |Stray Chapters, No. 11. Parti- 


Sam Lover and Ovidius Naso,' culars concerning a Lion, by 
by “ Father Prout” * Boz" 
leaped of Bohis Head. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
ders received by all Booksellers. 


TH E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXVI. was published on Thursday. 
nts. 


Germany, and the Germans. 
Yarreli’s British Fishes. 
Evenings with Cambacérés. 
Ancient Collections of ao Letters. 
+ Rose's Dean of Badajos, 
VI. Popes of the 15th and 16th C enturies. 
VIL. Pelet’s Napoleon in Council. 
VIII. Transactions of the Institute of Architects, Cob 
Walls, &c. 
1X. Cooper and Chevalier on E urope and America. 
. The Record Commission. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


no 
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2d edition, 5 vols. 8vo. price Three Pounds in Sheets, 
ISSERTATIONS upon the PRINCI. 
PLES and ARRANGEMENT of an HARMONY of the 


GOSPELS, 
By EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. 
Fellow of a Christi College, Oxford. 
Oxford, at the University Press. Sold by J. H. Parker; T, Payne 
a Foss, Pall Mall; and E. Gardner, Paternoster Kow, 
.ondon, 


New Works, just published, on 


HE WAR in SPAIN. 
I 


Major Richardson’s ‘‘ Movements of the 
British Legion.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. Plates. 


Il. 
The Court and Camp of Don Carlos. By 
M. B, Honan, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo. 124. 


ul. 
Twelve Months in the British Legion. By 


an Officer of the Ninth. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


IV. 
The Andalusian Sketch-Book. By M. B. 


Honan, Esq. (Twelve exquisitely coloured Plates), 31s. 6d. 
boards. 

*%* These celebrated Works, which have so repeatedly been 
alluded to in Parliament, may now be had of all Booksellers in 
Town and Country 

Printed for John Macrone, St. James's Squs are. 












THE LA FAYETTE MANUSCRIPTS. 








Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 


GENERAL LA FAYETTE. 


PUBLISHED BY HIS FAMILY. 
INCLUDING HIS PERSONAL MEMOIRS, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
EDITIONS IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, CONDUIT STREET. 





MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE, AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


HE IMPERIAL CLASSICS. 
THE W ORKS of WILLIAM PALEY, 
D.D. To be completed in Fourteen Monthly Parts, 4 
containing Sixty-four Pages of Letter-press, price !s. 
Part I. witha ~~~ is just published. 


part V. of Burnet’s " History of his Own 


™ Bendons William Te 1 Bouverie Street; and sold by 
Il Booksellers. 








Printed by JAMES MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, Num- 
ber 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square. in the said County, and 
published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 
13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, H: paeeee 
Square,intheC ounty aforesaid, atthe LIVERARY GAZETT 
OFFICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, W: 2 gl Bridge, 
Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, April 20th, 1937. 








Agents : for Ireland, J, Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





Agent for wi ie W, M. Reynolds, Librairie des Btranger’, 
5 Rue Neuve, St, Augustin. 





